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Notes. 


A NEW LATIN DICTIONARY.* 

This lexicon, printed at Oxford from plates 
brought across the Atlantic, must supersede all its 
ivals for common use. The great treasuries of 
Faber, Gesner, Forcellini, Scheller, must indeed be 
frequently consulted in the last resort, but as a 
hand lexicon, to lie on the desk and to receive cor- 
rections and additions in its margin—to discharge, 
in short, the functions that White’s Freund has 

so long and so efficiently—no existing 
book in any language is so well fitted as this. 

It contains many new words, due in great part 
to the excellent lexicon of Georges, which in small 
compass offers the largest vocabulary of any Latin 

con. It removes many errors. ‘The form amni- 
genus, for example, is expelled. Conditio (from 
tondo) is duly distinguished from conditio (from 
tondio) and from condicio (from condico). Ortho- 
graphy, etymology, and accidence have been 
corrected by the best and latest authorities. Many 
words are rightly explained which have long misled 





* A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews's Edition 
of Freund's Latin Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged, and 
ted part Rewritten by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., 

Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 
» New York. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 





lexicographers. See under abortus the two senses 
of abortum facere (“to miscarry and to procure 
miscarriage ”), cum maxime, memoriter. 

Still, much remains to be done. Abbatia is 
once more quoted from Jerome, though the German 
editor of Forcellini (followed by White) only says 
that it is cited by Gesner from Jerome, and on 
turning to Gesner we find he is speaking of abba- 
tissa. It is doubtful whether abbatia (name or 
thing) occurs much before Boniface. Under 
camista Freund, White, Lewis, quote “ Hier. de 
vest. mul.,” where Forcellini rightly has “de 
vestitu sacerdotali.” Under ininterpretabilis the 
German Forcellini, Hudemann in Klotz, White, 
Lewis, have the impossible reference “ Hebr. v. 71” 
for “ Hebr. v. 11,” which we find in Scheller, De 
Vit, Corradini. Under lanceo Scheller and Hude- 
mann in Klotz rightly cite “ Tert. c. Mare. iii. 13.” 
The three modern editions of Forcellini (confound- 
ing xiii. with viii.) cite “ iii. 8,” while White and 
Lewis, not knowing that the treatise consists of 
more than one book, cite “c, Mare. iii. 8.” It 
thus appears that that most exact scholar, Prof. 
Lane of Harvard College, who has already done 
much for the book, has still material for the exercise 
of his critical sagacity. It is to be hoped also that 
Englishmen will show their gratitude for this gift 
from the new world by making Lewis and Short 
worthier to stand on the same shelf with Liddell 
and Scott. J. E. B. M. 


THE MISUSE OF ENGLISH BY FRENCH 
WRITERS, 

It has sometimes occurred to me that an amusing 
addition to the curiosities of literature might be 
made by collecting some of the errors committed by 
French writers when using, or translating from, 
our language, or when treating of things English. 
Iam aware that we are not immacuiate in this 
respect, and that English authors not unfrequently 
fall into absurd mistakes when employing the 
French language; but our blunders, I think, are 
not nearly so ludicrous as those of our neighbours 
doutre manche. In pre-locomotive times, when 
John Bull with his “ boule dogue” was as little 
known to the Frenchman as the frog-eating Gaul 
to us, errors might be more readily pardoned, but 
since the separation of London from Paris has been 
reduced to a journey of a few hours the misunder- 
standings of the two nations ought to be propor- 
tionately curtailed. This seems, however, hardly 
to be the case as yet, and the blunders to which 
I am about to refer are, I believe, more fre- 
quent in authors of the present than of the last 
century. It is impossible to repress a smile on 
finding “Love’s last shift” converted into “La 
derniére chemise de l’amour,” or in discovering 
that by “Rue de la flotte” our peaceful Fleet 
Street is intended. This subject may perchance 
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enliven some of the future columns of “N. & Q.” 
Perhaps M. Henri Gavsserox, who has given us 
in your pages (5™ S, v. 23, 81, 122, 163, 203) so 
valuable and interesting a “ List of English Words 
used by French Writers and missing in Littré’s 
Dictionnaire,” will communicate some of the mis- 
uses which, in his extensive reading, he cannot 
fail to have detected. I propose for the moment 
to confine myself to one book, Madame Putiphar, 
par Petrus Borel, Paris, 1839. The scene is laid 
partly in Ireland, and one of the chief characters, 
described as a “lourde bulbe humaine,” who 
“ suoit le roastbeef, le vin et U'ale par tous les pores,” 





is designated variously as “le commodore,” “le | 


Head-landlord,” “le lord comte de Cockermouth- 
Jastle.” The hero of the tale rejoices in the name 
of Patrick Fitz-Whyte Mac-Phadruig, and al- 
though possessing no title is sometimes _— of 
as “my lord Pat,” sometimes as “sir Patrick.” 
The heroine’s name of Déborah is shortened into 
“Debby.” Our poet Young, who is put side by 
side with Bayard, is written “Yung.” Finally, 
the savage Lord Cockermouth taunts his countess 
with being a “Saint hearted milk-soup!” This 
terrible invective, be it noted, retains in the late 
reprint of Madame Putiphar (Paris, Léon Willem, 
1877) all its pristine peculiarity. 
H. S. Asusez. 





THE FATHER OF ROBERT FITZ HARDING. 


Robert fitz Harding of Bristol was one of those 
pre-eminent local men who leave behind them 
a name which will deservedly last as long as the 
town they benefited. Moreover, Robert was the 
founder of the on/y baronial family of the Middle 
Ages which has preserved its direct main line down 
to the present day without one instance of reversion 
to a distant collateral. From Robert downwards 
very few families have been so minutely and 
accurately recorded, but about Robert’s father 
Harding everything seems uncertain. The canons 
of the abbey founded by Robert discovered long 
after that Harding was “son of a king of Den- 
mark,” a statement as vague as it is improbable. 
Smyth, the family historian, says Harding died 
Nov. 5, about 1115, and that his wife, Robert’s 
mother, bore the unusual name of Lividia. Smyth, 
and more minutely Seyer (Memoirs of Bristol, 
vol. i. ch. iv.), investigated the question of his 
identity with “ Harding, son of Ednoth the staller,” 
and Harding, son of Elnod, presumed to be the 
same, which Dr. Freeman admits (Norm. Conq., 
iv. p. 757). According to Smyth, Harding was 
— of Bristow and had other sons besides 

obert, named Nicholas, Elias, Maurice, and 
Jordan. About Nicholas he apparently knew 
nothing. Yet it seems clear to me he was the 
Nicholas fitz Harding who, besides holding a 
knight’s fee of the old feoffment of the honour of 





Gloucester, in 1166 held two knights’ fees in capite 
in Somerset, and describes in his return the sub- 
feoffments made in the reign of Henry I. by his 
father, whose son and heir he, of course, was.* No 
one has yet attempted to identify him or his lands, 
but he certainly was the ancestor of the family of 
De Meriet, and as certainly his father was the 
“Harding son of Alnod” w.0 at the date of Domes- 
day Book (1086) was holding Meriet, Lopen, and 
four other manors in Somerset. When, in 1166, 
Nicholas made the return concerning his military 
tenure he must have been about seventy-six, which 
would accord very well with his being the eldest 
brother of Robert of Bristol. Robert named one 
of his sons Nicholas, and that Alnod or Elnod was 
also Robert’s grandfather there is this interesting 
confirmation. Some of Alnod’s lands in Dorset- 
shire had been acquired by Hugh, Earl of Chester, 
among them Fifehide (Magdalen), which long after 
Robert fitz Harding and his suzerain Rannulf, Earl 
of Chester, gave to the abbey of St. Augustine at 
Bristol.t Earl Hugh had also in Dorset three 
manors which had been Ednod’s, but I think—the 
reasons are too long to give here—that Harding, 
son of Ednoth, was rather uncle of “ Harding, son 
of Alnod,” than one and the same, being a genera- 
tion earlier, having held lands in Somerset even in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

Elias, son of Harding, was probably the Elias de 
Bevington in Berkeley who had a son Maurice. 
Maurice, son of Harding, was the first of this 
favourite Christian name with the Berkeleys, and 
may have been a godson of the Bishop of London. 
Jordan, another brother of Robert fitz Harding, 
mentioned by Smyth, was in all likelihood the 
father of those three brothers called “de la Warr,” 
viz., Jordan, David (of Bristol), and Arthur, who 
witnessed as nephews charters of their uncle Robert. 
I think it very probable their father got his name 
from living in that vicus or street at Bristol called 
“the Weir,” from its proximity to the dam of the 
mills on the river Frome immediately beneath the 
castle walls. He was undoubtedly progenitor of 
the baronial family of “ De la Warr,” though it is 
not certain whether he was brother or brother-in- 
law of Robert fitz Harding.t 

* Liber Niger Scaccarii, vol. i. p. 95. The Rev. R. W. 
Eyton, in his recent work Court, Household, and Itinerary 
of Henry 1, has now clearly proved that these returns 
were ordered by the king in the second Council of Claren- 
don, Feb., 1166, and required to be sent in by the first 
Monday in Lent (March 13 that year). Nicholas, grand- 
son of Nicholas de Meriet, is mentioned in Testa de Nevill 
(p. 163) as holding “‘ Meriet in capite of the lord the king 
by the service of two knights (by descent) from the conquest 
of England, one of the honour of Gloucester, the other of 
= honour of Moretain,” and Lopen was still part of the 

er. 
+ Dugdale’s Mon. Angl. (new edition), vol. vi. p. 364. 

t In most early instances the name is written “la 
Warr,” without the “de.” The Weir at Bristol is called 
“ Le Weere” by William Wyrcestre, There is no con- 
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These presumed new facts are best shown by tion, or confirmatory evidence from ancient deeds, 
a tabular pedigree, which I append, but I should the only source likely to afford it. 
be very glad of any correction, additional informa- 


Alnod [qy. the thane in the reign of Edward the Confessor who was a landowner—... 
in Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and Devon, bought of Bishop Alwold (1041-56) a lexse 
for life of certain lands of the see of Sherbourne, in Dorset, and in King William's 
time tvok land in Burstock from a thane who held it in King Edward’s time, which 
looks as if Alnod had been Sheriff of Dorset under the Conqueror]. 








co 
“ Harding, son of Alnod,” held in 1086 manors in Meriet, Lopen, and four other—... 
»laces in Somersetshire. Living in the reign of Henry I., when he made sub- | 
eoffments. Harding, the father of Robert, died Nov. 6, about 1115, | 


| a oe eae tiie tu itl | 
Nicholas fitz Harding,—... Robert fitz Harding,=Eva, had Elias fitz Hard-—... Maurice, Jordan, qy.“de—.,., 




















gon and heir; held in of Bristol, founder | a brother ing, witnessed a A la Warr,” and 
1166 two knights’ fees of St. Austin’s Ab-| Durand; charter of Ro- “ f father of Jor- 
and a half in Somerset bey, and diedacanon | d. anun, bert, qy. of Be- i oh 3 dan, David of 
and one of the honour therein Feb. 5,1170;| Mar. 12, vington, in Ber- Havel © Bristol, and 
of Gloucester; must grantee of Berkeley; | 1170. keley, and father one Arthur, _ne- 
have been then at in 1166 held lands of of Maurice. Maud. phews of Ro- 
least 76; dead 1171, the Earl of Warwick | Cecil bert. 
and of H, de Bohun. a — 

™ | ’ a rT 
Henry fitz Ni-—... Henry, Maurice fitz—Alice, Nicholas—Ala. Robert fitz Thos, Matilda, wife of 
cholas; 1171, Dean of Robert fitz | dau. of de Tick- Robert fitz Arch- Otho fitzWilliam. 
Scutage Roll, Moreton Harding or} Roger enham, Harding or dea- Aldeua, wife of 
Henry de Me- (Exeter de Berkeley, | deBer- Somer- “de Were,” conof Nigel fitz Arthur 
riet gave land d.),Arch- ob. June 26,| keley. set, ob. Som.; had Worc. of Clapton. 
there to the deacon 1190, buried 1189, also Bever- Helena, wife of 
Templars ; ofExeter Brentford, ston, Billes- Roger de Berke- 
dead 1192. after. wyke, Xc., ley. 

dead 1195.* 
| | 
The Meriets of The Berkeleys of The Fitz Nichols of The baronial family of 
Meriet. Berkeley Castle. Tickenham. De la Warr. 


A. S. Extis. 


(2.) Milton, Comus, 1. 476 seq. :— 
* How charming is divine philosophy ! 


Westminster. 


SOME PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


(1.) I put the following first, because’ it may Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
interest BIBLIOTHECARY :— But musical as is Apollo’s lute, — 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2:— And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 


Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
Montaigne :— 
. , - “ “ On a grand tort de la peindre (la Philosophie) triste 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, pt. i. bk. ii. c. xii. :— gt dust, pile et steuo: qui = la my de oe 
“*True,’ said the knight, ‘the ornaments of comedy faux visage? Rien n'est plus gai, plus enjoué, et si je 
ought not to be rich and real, but feigned and artificial, | |’ose dire plus folatre; la vraie marque de la sagesse est 
nh ong drama itself, which I would ~~ thee eee une joie vive et constante.” 

o, and receive into favour, together with those Oe . " 
who represent and compose it; for they are all instru- | I aah 7 I cannot indicate this place — 
ments of great benefit to the commonwealth, holding, as Tately. wes 
it were, a looking glass always before us, in which we see (3.) Pope, Essay on Criticism, § ii. :— 
naturally delineated all the actions of life.” “ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; 

, . ns . Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

nexion between this name and Weere in Somerset, which There pe oa draughts intoxicate the brain, 
ee fitz Eastin left to his -- pas, }- the | And drinking largely sobers us again.” 

amily, it is said, gave its name to Wickwar, in Glouces- . . Rice 
tershire. It was, in all probability, either Jordan or I believe the source of this to be the following ; 
David la Warr who founded the hospital of St. Bartho- Atterbury, Sermon vy. (preached in 1694) : — 
lomew in Bristol. “ Thus it is in all matters of speculation or practice ; 

* His only son, Maurice “de Gaunt” or “ Paynel,” | he that knows but a little of them, and is very confident 
came of age in 1207. An immense inheritance fell to | 
him through his mother, namely, baronies of Gaunt and | April 30, 1230, having founded the hospital of St. Mark 
Paynel, in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. He died, at Billeswyck-justa-Bristol the year before, and also a 
without issue, at Portsmouth, embarking for Brittany, | priory of Black Friars near the Weir, before mentioned, 


“ Playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is to hold, as "twere, the mirror up to nature.” 
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of his own strength, is more out of the way of true know- 
ledge than if he knew nothing at all. Now there is, I 
say, a natural tendency in pride towards putting a man’s 
mind into such a situation as this; and therefore it must 
needs be a quality very opposite to the search and attain- 
ment of true wisdom.” 

Cf. the beginning of this section of Pope’s Essay, 
“Of all the causes,” &c., to “pride, the never 
failing vice of fools.” 

(4.) Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. i. 1. 87 seq. :— 

“ Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 

Xavier de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre :— 

“La mort d'un homme sensible, qui expire au milieu 
de ses amis désolés, et celle d’un papillon que lair froid 
du matin fait périr dans le calice d'une fleur, sont deux 
époques semblables dans le cours de Ja nature.” 

(5.) Pope, Ib., Ep. ii. 1. 145 (of the ruling passion) : 

** Nature its mother, habit is its nurse.” 

Schiller, Wallenstein’s Tod, Act i. sc. 4 :— 

“ Denn aus Gemeinem ist der Mensch gemacht 

Und die Gewohnheit nennt er seine Amme.” 

I am tempted to continue the quotation, as it 
leads to another parallel :— 

*Weh dem, der an den wiirdig alten Hausrath 

Ihm riihrt das theure Erbstiick seiner Ahnen ! 
Das Jahr iibt eine heiligende kraft, 
Was grau vor Alter ist, das ist ihm gittlich, 
Sei im Besitze und du wohnst im Recht 
Und heilig wird’s die Menge dir bewahren.” 
Cf, Carlyle, French Revolution, bk. ii. c. iii, :— 

“ Rash enthusiast of Change, beware! Hast thou 
well considered all that Habit does in this life of ours, 
how all Knowledge and all Practice hang wondrous over 
infinite abysses of the Unknown, Impracticable; and 
our whole being is an infinite abyss, overarched by Habit, 
as by a thin Earth-rind, laboriously built together?” 

(6.) Pope, Zd., Ep. ii. 1 181 :— 

* As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On savage stocks inserted learn to bear ; 

The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 

Wild nature’s vigor working at the root.” 
Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrheit, bk. xiii. :— 
“Wie spiit lernen wir ensehen, dass wir, indem wir 

unsere Tugenden ausbilden, unsere Fehler zugleich mit 
anbauen, Jene ruhen auf diesen wie auf threr Wurzel, 
und diese verzweigen sich insgeheim eben so stark und 
so mannigfaltig, als jene im offenbaren Lichte.” 

(7.) Schiller, Don Carlos, Act iii. se. 10 (Mar- 
quis von Posa speaks) :— 

“ Er [Gott] der Freiheit 

Entziickende Erscheinung nicht zu stiiren 

Er liisst des Uebels grauenvolles Heer 

In seinem Weltall lieber toben—ihn, 

Den Kiinstler, wird man nicht bewahr, bescheiden 

Verhiillt er sich in ewige Gesetze ; 


Die sieht der Freigeist, doch nicht ihn. Wozu 


Ein Gott? sagt er: die Welt ist sich genug. 

Und keines Christen Andacht hat ihn mebr 

Als dieses Freigeists Liisterung, gepriesen.”’ 
Perhaps suggested by Pascal, Pensées, i. :-- 

“Si cette religion se vantait d’avoir une vue claire de 
Dieu, et de le posséder A découvert et sans voile, ce serait 


ui le montre avec cette évidence. Mais puisqu’'elle 

it au contraire que les hommes sont dans les ténébres, 
et dans l’éloignement de Dieu, qu'il s'est caché & leur 
connaissance, et que c'est méme le nom qu’il se donne 
dans les Ecritures, Deus absconditus,” &c. 

(8.) The two following are not without great 
resemblance in spite of a manifest discrepancy, 
In Memoriam, liii. :— 

“So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry.” 

De Quincey, preface to Autobiographic Sketches: 

“Nothing on the stage but a solitary infant, and its 
solitary combat with grief—a mighty darkness, and a 
sorrow without a voice.” 

(9.) Lastly, has it ever been noticed that the 
famous scene in Kenilworth, in which Leicester 
appears in his courtly splendour to Amy Robsart, 
is undoubtedly borrowed from a precisely similar 
scene in Goethe’s Egmont, Act iil, between Eg- 
mont and Clarchen ? D. C. T, 


Free Transiations.—In the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1879, p. 360, Prof. Jebb’s 
translation of a passage in the Phormio is quoted 
with approbation, from which I do not dissent ; I 
do, however, object to the misuse of a modern 
quasi-equivalent, which would convey an erroneous 
notion to the mere English reader, and ensure the 
detection of any boy who might use the book as a 
crib :-— 

* Phormio. Cedodam, en unquam injuriarum audisti 
mihi scriptam dicam ? 

Geta. Sui istuc ? 

Ph. Quia non rete accipitri tenditur neque miluo, 
Qui male faciunt nobis : illis qui nihil faciunt tenditur, 
Quia enim in illis fructus est ; in illis opera luditur. 
Aliis aliunde est periclum unde aliquid abradi potest : 
Mihi sciunt nihil esse. Dices, ducent damnatum domum: 
Alere nolunt hominem edacem ; et sapiunt, mea quidem 

sententia, 
Pro maleficio si beneficium summum nolunt reddere.” 
Phormio, Act ii. sc. 2, vv. 15-22. 

“ Ph. Tell me, did you ever hear of an action of 
damages brought against me ? 

Geta. How comes it that you escape so well? 

Ph. Because we do not spread nets for hawks or kites 
that do us harm; the net is spread for the harmless 
birds. The fact is, pigeons may be plucked, hawks and 
kites mock our pains. Various dangers beset people who 
can be pilfered. I am known to have nothing. Youwill 
say they will get a writ of ‘habeas corpus.’ They would 
rather not keep a large eater, and I think they are right 
to decline requiting a bad turn with a signal favour.” 


“ Pigeons” may be appropriate, though not in the 
original, but my objection is to “habeas corpus,” 
an English writ which is used for the release, and 
never for the detention, of prisoners. A “ capias 
ad satisfaciendum ” would have been nearer, though 
not equivalent. By the Roman law of debtor 
and creditor—of which there is a good summary in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antt- 





la combattre que de dire qu'on ne voit rien dans le monde 





quities, art. “ Nexum”—a debtor might be taken 
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as a slave. By the English law one who, not 
being a trader, could not be made a bankrupt, 
might be imprisoned for life unless he would make 
a declaration of insolvency, provided by 32 Geo. IT., 
§ 28, which would have entitled him to his dis- 
charge unless the detaining creditor would allow 
him two shillings and fourpence a week. Some 
creditors were deterred by the fear of having to 
ay—alere nolebant hominem edacem”; others 
paid if the debtor was well connected or supposed 
to have property which they could not touch ; but 
they could not make their debtors work for them. 
All this is now swept away by the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. 

I may here mention another misapplication of 
English legal phrase. In the Gdipus Tyrannus, 
y. 566, CEdipus asks Creon, GAA’ ovk Epevvay Tov 
favovtos €xyete; which Mr. Edwards translates, 
“But held ye no inquest on the murdered king ?” 

Being on the question of mistranslation, I may 
be allowed to refer to “N. & Q.,” 5" S. v. 5, 
where I complained that Pope (Fenton) had 
ascribed to Autolycus “spotless truth and deeds 
of martial fame,” in direct contradiction to Homer’s 
kdertortvy & dpxw te, Od., xix. 396, and that 
other translators, though not so false, had been 
evasive. Even Cowper, who came nearest to the 
original, by “furtive arts” gave the impression of 
a“ black-leg” rather than a thief. I am sorry to 
find my favourite Worsely still more delicate :— 

“ He came to see Autolycus of yore, 

His mother’s sire, who very far before 
All men in sleight of oaths and dexterous skill, 
Ranked by the gifts of Hermes.” 


But at last justice has been done to Autolycus by 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang: “Odyseus went to 
Parnassus to see Autolycus and the sons of Au- 
tolycus, his mother’s noble father, who outdid all 
men in thievery and skill in swearing.” 
H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Ameer YaKoos Kuayn.—The derivation of the 
Ameer’s name shows, I think, that the Afghans 
are a Semitic people, whatever be the truth of the 
idea that they are the remains of the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. Ameer, or as often spelled Amir, 
is just the Hebrew amir (9{9N), which means 


“chief” or “head.” Arabic has the same word, 
which we have got from it in “admiral” (amir-al). 


Yakoob or Yakob is the Hebrew for Jacob. Khan 
is the Hebrew kohen or kahen (7D), which 


signifies “priest” and sometimes “prince.” Of 
course, in a theocracy they were combined in one 
person. Amir Yakoob Khan is thus, almost 
without change, Hebrew for “ Commander Jacob, 
the prince.” Khan, I might have noted, is likely 
akin to our word “ king.” J. Morrison. 








Expenses oF A Boy at WesTMINsSTER ScHooL 
tn 1715.—The following extracts from the bill of 
the Hon. Arthur Moore, dating from December 21, 
1714, to June 21, 1715, for the expenses of his son 
at Westminster School, are curious and will be inter- 
esting to old Westminsters. They may be compared 
with some extracts from the private account-book of 
Brownlow North (afterwards Bishop of Winchester) 
while at Eton about the middle of the last century. 
Both are derived from the originals belonging to 
the Baroness North. 


Sweeping y* school a 4 _ 00 6 
Strowing y* school _ ane aes 05 0 
Writting y* speech soe oe ane 01 0 
Given him for the Election feast _ 011 0 
Aseatinthe Church... one es 02 0 
To y® Barber half a y" looking to his wig 06 0 
The half year’s Boord ... we a Beas 
Dr. Freind’s New Year’s gift... a 11 6 
8 ells of Holland for a Surplis ... wot 112 0 
For 2 Colledg Gownds ... ~ ati 110 0 
A cap : — a a ove 05 0 
Verses at his admittance eee oe 05 0 
To the Capt. of y* School se se 11 6 
For y* Seness [scenes !} on ne 010 9 
The Bedmaker _... ‘ nis aed 010 
D* Frend for half a year's schooling... 23 0 
10 bands... ae ; ue 010 0 


The whole bill amounts to 401, 5s. 5d. 
Private account-book of Brownlow North while 
at Eton :— 


Received.—Brought with me ... a 2s 
Allowances ans ere ne 126 
For being sent up 2 6 
In all £412 6 
(Extracts.) —_ —_— 
For being set over the water... _ 006 
Ata Bull-bating ... an ba an 016 
Drank Tea at Salt Hill wih vi 2. = 
Drank Tea at the Coffee House ie 00 8 
Gave the Boy for hitting him witha Ball 010 
Lost wagers at a Cock fighting ... oe 03 0 
Dined at Salt Hill... wae ~~ mes 03 6 
Tipt M™ Kinter’s Maid ... as - 010 
For breaking a man’s window et 010 
Received £4 1z 6 
Spent on ose 410 0 
Remains oni es 0 2 6 


Ev. Pr. SarIevey. 


WueEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Enc- 
LAND ?—Mr. Planché, in his History of British 
Costume (one of the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge), furnishes no 
information on this not uninteresting question. It 
is generally known to us middle-aged men, by 
“tradition,” that breeches began to give place to 
trousers during the first decade of the present 
century, but it is not generally known that trousers 
were actually worn by London exquisites in the 
latter years of the last century. 

“Tt will be observed,” says a writer in Arliss’s Pocket 
Magazine of Classic and Polite Literature, New Series, 
vol. iii, 1825, “from the following description of a dandy 
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published in 1791, that trousers were then in fashion, 
and were considered as a ridiculous article of dress :— 
‘ ADVERTISEMENT ExtTRaonpinaRy ! 

* Lost, last Saturday night, supposed in the lobby of 
the new theatre, an overgrown Baby, who arrived but 
two days ago in town, from the country. He had on a 
light-coloured coat, with cape hanging carelessly over 
his shoulder; a pair of his father’s breeches, which 
reach down to his ancles; and an old pair of his grand- 
manma’s spectacles, which he converted into an opera- 
riass. He had on his sister's high-crowned hat, and his 
fair cut so short, that you might observe his bare poll. 
Laughs a great deal; can swear a few fashionable oaths; 
but does not know how to write his name. Answers to 
the name of Master Jackey. As he had only sixpence 
a week pocket-money, it is feared he is detained in some 
Cake-shop for his reckoning ; if so, all demands shall be 
chearfully paid, if he is restored to his disconzolate 
parents.’ ”’ 

Surlesque advertisements, such as the foregoing, 
were not uncommon in old magazines. 
W. A. Crovuston. 


Reeister No Proor or tHe Time or Birtu.— 
The following cutting ought to appear in “N. & Q.,” 
as it is probably the notice of the christening of 
the person who had attained the greatest age at 
the time of the christening, and is the strongest 
instance of the many that have occurred where the 
christening has taken place long after the birth :— 

“ Baptism or A CENTENARIAN.— Miss Mary Travis, of 
Cottingham, Yorkshire, whose centenary was celebrated 
with festivities at the commencement of this month, was 
on Friday baptized by the vicar of the parish, the Rev. 
C. Overton. The venerable lady had been brought up in 
the Society of Friends, though she often joined in the 
public worship of the Church.”— The Times, October 28. 
An entry of a baptism in a register made by a 
clergyman only proves that a person of the name 
was then christened ; it is not, and never has been, 
any proof either of the date or of the place of 
birth of the person christened. The entry in a 
baptismal register is too often considered as proof 
of the age of the person baptized. C. S. G. 


A Crericat EstaBLisnment.—I had recently 
in my small establishment the following singular 
array of clerical dignitaries : coachman, Claugh- 
ton ; groom, Longley ; cook, Porteous. Q. D 


Booxs not 1n THE British Museum (ante, 
pp. 245, 266, 286, 306.)—A Relation of Appari- 
tions of Spirits in the County of Monmouth and 
the Principality of Wales, by Edmund Jones, 
printed at Roupest in 1813 (see British Goblins, 
hy Wirt Sikes, p. 104). In order to verify Mr. 
Sikes’s statement I have looked at the Museum 
catalogue ; and although another book of Edmund 
Jones is there, the above mentioned is not. 

G. L. Gome. 


Macrres.—It may be worthy of notice in 
*N. & Q.” that in many leases of lands in the 
north of Ireland, made early in the last century, 


the other for the protection of “ the pretty English 
bird the magpie.” Hence perhaps may come what 
is not uncommon in Ireland, a magpie’s nest near 
the farmhouse, which is, as it were, under pro- 
tection and never interfered with. C. & 


Hocartn’s “Five o’Cirock Tea.”—The follow- 
ing, from the Daily Advertiser, 1768, may interest 
some of your readers, and cast a gleam of light on 
the social position of a capital figure in Hogarth’s 
representation of a “ five o’clock tea” :— 

“A Necro Boy.—To be disposed of, a fine healthy 
Negro Boy, between ten and eleven years of age. He 
has been five years in England, is very good natured and 
tractable, and would be very useful in a Family, or a 
Lady’s Foot Bo The Price, Fifty Guineas. Enquire 
at Mr. Taylor's, a Taylor, in Hemming'’s Row, Charing 
Cross. No Objection to let the Boy bea Week on Trial,” 
What an investment would that fifty guineas be 
now! When done with, the boy would fetch « 
considerable part of the sum as a surgical subject, 
A few days after the above was published Sir J, 
Fielding remonstrated with the public about the 
importation of “ blacks” as a highly objectionable 
proceeding. 0. 


Queries. 

We always assume that correspondents, before sending 
us questions about the derivation and meaning of words, 
have had recourse to the most obvious books of reference, 
Amongst these may be named Johnson's Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, Wright's Provincial Glossary, Jamie- 
son's smaller Scottish Dictionary, Nares’s Glossary, and 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. Stratmann’s Old Exg- 
lish Dictionary, though not so generally accessible, 
should be added to the above list, which must not be 
supposed to be complete. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ JacospitE” Portraits aT Bapminton.—The 
Dukes of Beaufort were (as is well known) always 
loyal to the house of Stuart, and of the old Tory 
side in politics. The following letter, without date, 
appears to be signed by Henry, the second duke, 
born in 1684, and who died in 1714. It is ad- 
dressed to “The Rigt Hon. the Lord North and 
Gray ” (William, Lord North and Gray, born 1673, 
died 1734), The original is at Wroxton, the seat 
of the Baroness North. It would be interesting to 
know whether the portraits of the “ L. B.” (or Loyal 
Brothers ?) are still preserved at Badminton, as the 
duke proposed they should be. A list of the Loyal 
Brotherhood is also a desideratum. Who was Mr. 
Gouge, the artist on this occasion ? 

“Dear Brother North,—The Brotherhood having 
honoured me with their pictures, according to sketches 
prepared by Mr. Gouge, I hope you will favour me with 
sitting at a time most convenient for your self, and as Mr. 





there were two clauses, one relating to ash trees, 


Gouge can have opportunities to draw it. Mr, Serjeant 
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Dewes is my solicitor on this occasion, wherefore I beg 
your answer and approbation either to him in person or 
by Letter directed to Jeremy Dewes, Esq", at the Cocoa 
tree in general, which is his office at present. 

“The great honour the Brotherhood does me on this 
occasion shall be acknowledged by the Pictures being 
entailed for after ages upon my ffamily, as a memorial 
of the Loyal Brotherhood over whom I have the happi- 
ness to preside. 

“ This will infinitely oblige, 

“ My dear Lord, 
“ Your faithfull Brother and humble Servant, 
“ Beaurort, Prest L. B.” 

The letter is in the hand of a secretary, but 

signed by the duke. Ev. Pa. Smrvey. 


Witiiam Linton, tue Lanpscape PAInter.— 
In Mr. Ottley’s Supplement to Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers (1866) it is stated that 
William Linton, the eminent landscape painter, was 
anative of Liverpool, and his birth, according to 
another authority, occurred about the year 1790. 
He was originally intended for commercial pursuits, 
but his natural taste tending strongly towards an 
artistic career, he was permitted to follow the bent 
of his inclination. In search of subjects as a land- 
scape painter he travelled very considerably in 
most parts of Europe and in the East. Of his 
works Mr. Ottley enumerates the following :— 
“Ttaly,” which is at Woburn Abbey; view of 
“The Vale of Lonsdale,” the property of Sir W. 
Fielding ; “ The Lake of Orta,” purchased by Mr. 
Arden ; the “ Greek City” and “ Marius at Car- 
thage” (engraved in Finden’s Gallery of British 
Art) ; “ Jerusalem at the Time of the Crucifixion” 
(also engraved); “ Atna and Taormina,” “ Posi- 
tano,” “Ruins of Piestum,” and “ Triumph of 
Fortuna Muliebris,” purchased by Sir Robert Peel. 

To the exhibitions of the Royal Academy he 
sent in 1856 “ The Tiber, with the Church of St. 
Andrew the Apostle and the Vatican”; in 1857 
“Derwentwater, the Vale and Town of Keswick, 
and the Mountains of Newlands and Buttermere” ; 
and in 1858 “The Vale of Lonsdale, from Gray’s 
Station.” His name does not appear in the 
Academy catalogues after the last-named year. 
He appears to have published the following works : 
Ancient and Modern Colours, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time, with their Chemical 
and Artistical Properties, 1852; The Scenery of 
Greece and its Islands, 1856 ; and Colossal Vestiges 
of the Older Nations, 1862. 

Can any correspondent give further particulars 
concerning Mr. Linton, and state the date of his 
decease ? Taompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Fiske anp Gosnoip Famitres.—In the chancel 
of the church at Thorp Morieux, Suffolk, stands a 
large monument, erected to the memory of several 
members of the Fiske family, and more especially 
to the memory of two members of that family, 
both named John Fiske, father and son, successively 








rectors of the parish and patrons of the living. 
The father John Fiske died Oct. 4, 1764 ; the son 
John Fiske died April 10, 1778. The wife of the 
former and mother of the latter is described simply 
as “ Elizabeth, his wife.” She died April 2, 1749, 
aged fifty-two years, and it is also stated that “she 
was descended from the ancient family of the 
Gosnolds, which family was allied to George, Duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward the Fourth, King 
of England.” The connexion of the Gosnolds of 
Otley with the house of York I am able to show 
from a skeleton descent in my possession, founded 
upon the recital on a monument in Otley Church, 
Suffolk, and here it is exhibited :— 
Edward IV. George, Duke of Clarence. 


| 
Margaret, Countess—Sir Richard Pole, K.G. 
of Salisbury. 
| 


Sir Geoffrey Pole, Kt. 
| 


' 
| 
William, Lord Windsor—Margaret Pole. 
Walter Windsor, third son. 


John Gosnell, of Otley, Gentle- Winitrea Windsor. 

man Usher to Queen Elizabeth 

and King James I. and of the 

Privy Chamber to King Charles 

I., ob. 1628, aged sixty, leaving 

five sons and three daughters. 
Can any one learned in royal descents tell me 
where I can find any information regarding the 
descendants of this John Gosnell and Winifred 
Windsor his wife? I learn from a monument at 
Otley that John Gosnell was the third son of a 
Robert and Ursula Gosnell. 

Freperic LARPENT. 


Tue PronunciaTION OF THE Finat “E£” WHERE 
IT occURS IN PLace-NAMES IN Domespay Book. 
—Can any of your readers enlighten me as to the 
pronunciation of the final e where it occurs in place- 
names in Domesday Book? Is it always pro- 
nounced? The point I wish to clear up is whether 
the name of the village from which I write is in 
Domesday to be regarded as a dissyllable or as 
a monosyllable. It isin Domesday spelled exactly 
as it is at the present time, when the pronunciation 
is monosyllabic, “ Walterus de Dowai tenet de rege 
Worle,” and it is obviously important, before con- 
sidering the etymology of the name, to know whether 
the root be Wor with a suffix le (possibly A.-S.), 
or whether the Je forms an integral portion of the 
word. I have reason to think that it does not, 
from the fact that the name of the neighbouring 
manor of Woodspring occurs in Domesday as Wor- 
spring ; and, again, I find on the Dorsetshire coast 
a “bluff promontory” (according to Murray’s 
Handbook) called Worbarrow Knob. A glance at 
the map will show similarity of natural feature 
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between the three places possessing this common 
element in name. I would appeal, therefore, to 
Celtic scholars to know whether any Celtic root 
exists to which this common element may be re- 
ferred. 
(probably in all three cases formerly projecting into 
the sea) appears to me the connecting link between 
the three. 

I add another query suggested by my reference 
to Domesday Book. The name of the Saxon pos- 
sessor of Worle in the time of the Confessor is there 
said to have been Esgar (“ Esgar tenuit T.R.E.”). 
Is it fanciful to trace this name in Isgar, a surname 
not uncommon in the neighbourhood ? 

W. F. R. 

Worle Vicarage. 

[If Teutonic, may not Wor be another form of War, or 
Wark? Should hill-forts be traceable near al! three 
sites, this sugyvestion would seem to receive confirmation. 
Spring = wood, therefore Woodspring would appear a 
similar case to Pendle Hill, &c.] 


Cutxa Marx.—Can any correspondent learned 
in china tell me to what manufactory the following 
mark belongs? A fish, somewhat the shape of a 
pike, transfixed by a pole, on afoot or stand. This 
mark, in a light blue colour, is upon each of a pair 
of small jardiniéres, painted with bouquets of 
flowers and with small shell-shaped handles. I 
cannot find the mark in Marryatt, Chaffers, 
Graesse, or any other authority to which I have 
access. M. A. T. 


Casare Cota Perverxcs.—I have lately 
bought a beautiful illuminated picture upon 
vellum, representing the miracle of the chapel of 
Loretto, about 8 in. high by 5 in. broad. At the 
bottom is the sea, with a bit of green cliff to the 
left; above that is a bright ultramarine sky, 
through which the chapel (surrounded by baby 
angels, like amorini), with one door, one win- 
dow, and a bell-turret, floating on purple clouds, 
is hastening to its destination; above it the 
Blessed Virgin, holding her son, is hovering, 
while two angels on either side rest in adoration 
upon smaller masses of cloud, and two more hold 
a crown over her head. The background is dull 
gold slightly worked over. The painting is pro- 











of Gonville and Caius College, died. The infor- 
mation is required for a new History of Herts, 
by John E. Cussans, coming out in numbers, 


: = Ate each number giving the history of a parish. Kaye 
The common feature of a steep hill-ridge | 


granted the manors of Croxley and Snelleshall to 
the college, but no one has ever heard of the last- 
named manor nor of the site of it. Can any one 
throw light upon the subject? Not far from 
Croxley Hall, which is about a mile from Rick- 
mansworth or Rickmersworth, are the foundations 
of an old house, said to have been destroyed by 
fire 150 years ago. Did he live there? 
H. F. Wootrycn. 

[ Kaye, or Caius, who advanced Gonville Hall into a 
college. is said to have died at Caius in 1573. His re- 
mains lie in the college chapel, in a sarcophagus, under a 
canopy supported by Ionic columns. | 


Toxen or Contempt.—Where may be found 
an explanation of the holding up of the hands with 
outstretched fingers vertically and pointingly from 
the nose towards another person as a token of 
contempt? Although the subject has already been 
mooted in the second volume of the present series 
of “N. & Q.,” pp. 166, 234, 255, 280, 299, under 
“ Taking a sight,” surely something more might be 
said by somebody more learned in ancient lore. 
Therefore I beg to repeat the query. H. T. E. 


Tue First Catepont1an Sociery.—Abouta year 
ago there was fully organized at St. Louis, U.S., 
a society termed the Scottish Clans, with the in- 
tention of uniting men of Scotch blood and gene- 
rally rendering mutual aid. When was the first 
Caledonian society originated, and where? We 
have a printed constitution for the Scottish Clans, 
and I send you a copy* herewith and shall be happy 
to forward one to any of your subscribers (Scotch 
particularly) onreceipt of twenty-four penny stamps. 
We have established clans in several of the states, 
but it is impossible to give an idea of the society 
and keep a letter to you within due bounds. 
Should any of your readers be able to give me in- 
formation of Caledonian societies and their origin 
I shall be obliged. R. A. Sxves, 

Grand Secretary, Grand Clan of Missouri. 

St. Louis, U.S. 


Arms or De ALpeswortn.— What were the 


nounced by several very competent judges to be | arms borne by this family, which in early days was 


excellent. It is inscribed Cesare Cola Perugino. 
Now we cannot find this name in any index, 
which is remarkable, considering the goodness of 
the work. He may have been a monastic illumi- 
nator, and so have escaped notice. Can any of 
your readers help me? At any rate, the mere 
name of so good an artist is worth recording in 
your valuable paper. J.C. J. 


Tae Founper or Goxvitte anp Caius 
Cottece, CampBrivce.—Quere, the place where 


Dr. Kaye or Caius, one of the joint founders 





seated at Aldesworth, near Nottingham ? 
D. G. C. E. 


“Caret pe Fer.”—I have a copy of a seal 
temp. Edward I. which bears a chapel de fer as 
a crest over a shield couché. What originally was 
the chapel de fer, by which nation was it used, and 
what is its antiquity ? ToRBELA. 


“Ficaro.”—In the Marriage of Figaro Beau- 
marchais invented two of the airs, music and words, 


[* Not received. | 
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himself: ‘‘Cceurs sensibles, cceurs fidéles,” and 

“Toujours, toujours, il est’ toujours le méme.” 

Baudron, of the Théatre Francais, did the rest. 

Can any one tell me whether Rossini, in his Barber 

of Seville, has retained or imitated either of these 

airs of Beaumarchais ? C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


“ Hurts.”—What is the derivation of this word, 
used in Sussex for bilberries (Vaccinium myrtillus) ? 
The children when engaged in gathering this fruit 
say they are “ hurting.” Anne Hawksnavw. 


Cor, Cuarites Rawpoy.—Who was Col. Charles 
Rawdon, who married Henrietta Frances, grand- 
daughter of Alderman Dawson (ancestor of the 
present Earl of Dartrey)? Was he any relation 
of the Earl of Moira, whose family name was Raw- 
don, and about the extinction of whose family in 
the male line I am making inquiries ? 

EcLEctIc. 

Sir George Rawdon, first Baronet of Moira, is stated 
to have settled in Ireland ¢. Car, I., and to have helda 
military command in 1641. } 


“Toe two Merry Miix-marps, or the best 
Words wear the Garland.”—My copy of the second 
edition (1661) was Sir Fr. Freeling’s. Beneath the 
author's initials “ J. C.” is in ink in a modern hand 
“Anon.” After the “C.,” also in a modern hand, 
but in faint pencil, is “vske.” May I ask F. W. F. 
or any other correspondent who J. Cuske was? 
What authority is there for attributing this play to 
him? Langbaine, 1691, merely gives him as an 
unknown “J.C.” The play is very trashy, but 
some circumstances excite my curiosity. B. N. 


Ayve Boteyn.—Is there not a tradition to the 
effect that, on Queen Anne Boleyn’s first entering 
the Tower under arrest, “a drop of blood fell on 
her neck,” no one knew whence? Where can any 
mention of this fact or fiction be found ? 

Joun THompson. 


Yew Avenves.—Is there any satisfactory 
account of the origin of yew avenues and hedges, 
such as those at Norbury, Albury, and at other 
places in Surrey and Kent? Are they Druidical ? 

G. H. Jerrery. 

[For the yew in churchyards see ‘‘ N. & Q.,” 5» S. xii. 

8, 54, 112, 191, 336.) 


Coat or Anus.— What family about 1570 bore 
the following coat ?—Chequy or and azure, a fesse 
fretty. D. G. C. E. 


Heratpic AND GENEALOGICAL: FAMILY OF 
Tree.—Can any of your readers give me any in- 
formation as to this family, their county, pedigree, 
and present representatives? In Robson’s British 
Herald I find their arms stated to be a rose between 
an orle of étoiles gu. and their crest an oak tree 
fructed proper ; but in a roll of arms at the Heralds’ 





College the name is given as “ Trees,” and the coat 

“ Argent, a rose between eight étoiles gules,” with- 

out other information of any sort. ALPHA. 
Bangalore. 


Tae Hesrew Biste PusLisHep py Eas 
Hatter, 1603, in two volumes, folio.—Can any 
of your readers give me an account of this work ? 
It is not mentioned by Horne in his list of Hebrew 
Bibles. I bought a fine copy a few weeks ago at 
a very low price, by which I am inclined to think 
that it is not held in high estimation by Biblical 
students. FREDERICK Mant. 


Ancient Enciish Manstoys, Manor Hovsss, 
Haur-TimsBerep Hovses, Casties, &c.—Wanted 
the titles of any books published since 1870 on 
this subject. A. F. 

[See Niven’s Old Worcestershire Houses: Castles, &c., 
of W. Sussex, by Elwes and Robinson. | 

Royat Svurerstitioy.—Henry of Huntingdon 
states that in the twelfth year of King Stephen 
he (the king) wore his crown during Christmas, 
which no king, from a superstitious feeling, had 
before done (see bk. viii.). What was this super- 
stitious feeling ? G. L. Gomme. 


Frencu Provers, “ HE LIES LIKE THE SECOND 
Nocrurny.”—What is the original of this, and is it 
known to collectors of French proverbs ? I read it, 
and what gave rise to it, in the Church Times of 
October 24th last. H. A. W. 


“ Divi-prv1.”—I send you this cutting from the 
Times. The passage occurs in Mr. Bright’s speech, 
delivered on Saturday (Oct. 25) at Manchester :— 

“When Sir Robert Peel came into office in the year 
1841, and when he began in 1842 to amend the tariff, he 
found a list of duties I dare say longer than this paper, 
beginning with corn at the top, and going down to some- 
thing which was called ‘divi-divi.’ I recollect that when 
the word ‘divi-divi’ was pronounced in the House of Com- 
mons there was a universal looking at one another among 
the members. Nearly everybody laughed, and everybody 
admitted that he had never heard of it before. 

What was the article called “ divi-divi” ? 
A. L. Maynew. 


Bisnor Fisner.—“ Our Blishop] Fisher goes so 
far in the acknowledgment of the newness hereof 
[indulgences], that he hath run into the censure 
of late Jesuits” (Bp. Jos. Hall, The Old Religion, 
12mo., Lond., 1686, p. 111).. Bishop Hall wrote 
in 1628. The passage to which he refers is in 
Fisher's Assertionis Lutherane Confutatio, 4to., 
1523, p. 314. Where may these censures be seen ? 

W. C. B. 


“No GREAT sHAKES.”—This is a phrase very 
commonly in use in the country as implying that 
the person or thing spoken of is only second-rate 
and barely passable. I find it in Roget’s Thesaurus, 
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thirty-second edit., 1874, under the heading of 
“Tmperfection,” but it is not in the new edition 
just published. Is the phrase a corruption, or had 
it once a meaning which is now lost ? 

Wm. H. Peer. 


39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Avutuors or Booxs Wantep.— 

The Pulpit Incendiary ; or, the Divinity and Devotion 
of Mr. Calamy, Mr. Case, Mr. Canton, Mr. Crauford, 
and other Sion Colledge Preachers, London, 1648. 

Joun Warp Deay. 


Avutuors oF Quotratioyss WanTED.— 
** A captain forth to battle went 
With soldiers neat and trim ; 
The captain by a king was sent 
To take a town for him.” 
Wanted the title of a book for children which contains 
a hymn beginning as above. The lines illustrate Pro- 
verbs xvi. 32. E. C 
“ Full many a glorious action that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame,” &c. 
8. P. 


Replies. 


HOGARTH’'S “ TIME SMOKING A PICTURE.” 
(5 §. xii. 347.) 
The verses to which J. J. D. refers are :— 
“ As Statues moulder into Worth.—P, W.,” 
and 
“To Nature and your Self appeal, 
Nor learn of others, what to feel. Anon.” 
Both of these are from “‘ An Epistle to a Friend,’ 
occasioned by my Picture of Sigismunda” (seventy- 
three lines), printed in the Genuine Works of 
William Hogarth, by John Nichols and George 
Steevens, 1808, vol. i. p. 322, and also at p. 281 of 
J. B. Nichols’s Anecdotes. In each case the 
“Epistle” is attributed to Hogarth himself, al- 
though, as we have seen, he does not claim the 
authorship of the above quotations from it. There 
is, however, another (if not more than one) version 
of the poem, and I venture to carry this answer 
a little further in the hope of eliciting some addi- 
tional information on the subject. In the earlier 
Anecdotes of John Nichols and George Steevens, 
first edit., 1781, p. 47, appears a shorter version 
(forty-two lines), under the title of “ An Epistle to 
a Friend.” One of its lines is— 
“ As statues moulder into earth” ; 


but the couplet quoted above forms no part of this 
version. In a foot-note, however, we are told that 
“Two other little pieces are ascribed to him [Ho- 

rth] ; the distich under the subscription ticket 
or his Sigismunda, 1761 [which is quoted], and 
the following well-known Epigram ” (i.¢., that upon 
Quin and Macklin). This version of the “ Epistle ” 
and the note are reproduced in the subsequent 
editions of the Anecdotes published in 1782 and 
1785. The same version also appears in the col- 








lection of fugitive verses called The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit,* with this difference, that 
whereas in the version in the Anecdotes there is 
a line without a rhyme, in the version in The New 
Foundling Hospital the missing line is supplied, 
which would seem to indicate that it was taken 
from some other source than the Anecdotes. John 
Ireland, in his Hogarth Illustrated, vol. i. p. lxxxviii, 
also manifestly quotes from the shorter version I 
have been describing, so that we may conclude that 
he too knew nothing of the longer version printed 
by John Nichols in 1808. John Nichols does not 
explain why he substituted the version of 1808 for 
that of 1781, 1782, and 1785, nor does he afford 
us any hint as to the evident connexion between 
the two, although he omits the note referring to 
the couplet under the etching. He must surely 
have had good authority for setting aside the version 
which had (apparently) passed unchallenged during 
Mrs. Hogarth’s lifetime, and which was accepted 
by Jobn Ireland, whose footing with her executrix, 
Mary Lewis, makes it likely that he would know 
of any other and more authentic one. That Hogarth 
was concerned in something of the kind is mani- 
fest from his letter to Dr. Hay, quoted in Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s Life of Garrick, i. 249. He speaks 
to Dr. Hay of having scribbled “the following 
foolish verses, turned into English by my friend 
Whitehead,” and there can be no doubt from the 
ensuing quotations that the “ Epistle,” in some 
form or other, constituted the verses in question. 
As there were two Whiteheads, William the Lau- 
reate and the Paul of Churchill’s satires, I was at 
first somewhat puzzled to decide which of them 
“tagged” Hogarth’s “spleneticeffusion,” as Steevens 
calls it. But from Sir John Hawkins’s testimony 
to Hogarth’s friendship with Paul Whitehead and 
the hitherto unexplained “ P. W.” after the quota- 
tion under “ Time smoking a Picture,” there is, I 
fear, no doubt that it was to the less reputable of 
the two that the painter was indebted for assistance. 
But having carried the matter thus far I can un- 
fortunately carry it no further, and I must leave it 
to the better informed Hogarthians of “ N. & Q.” 
to take it up (if they will) at this point. 
Austin Dopsoy. 





Miss Toru Dutt (5 S. xii. 325.)—The follow- 
ing very interesting account of this accomplished 
lady (who died in 1878) appeared in T'riibner's 
American and Oriental Literary Record (February, 
1877), when noticing her remarkable volume of 

* The first edition of this work is not in the British 
Museum, and the second (which is there) is incomplete. 
The third edition, 1771-3, does not, however, contain the 
“Epistle.” It appears in the so-called “new edition 
of 1784, but is not given as a new insertion, like other 
pieces in that issue. It must, therefore, have first 
appeared in some intermediate issue, and may even have 
preceded the publication by John Nichols in 1781. 
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English poetry, printed at Bhowanipore in 1876, 
under the title of A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields. The notice also gives an account of other 
members of “the remarkable Dutt family” :— 
“Enoiish Portry sy AN Inpran Porress.—In the 
Calcutta Review, No. exvii., July, 1874, in the article 
‘The first Twenty Years of the Calcutta Review,’ by Dr. 
George Smith, pp. 230-31, is an account of ‘ the remark- 
able Dutt family,’ commencing with Baboo Russomoy 
Dutt, one of the Judges of the Small Cause Court in 
Calcutta. He was secretly a Christian, and on his death- 
bed declared himself one. He had five sons, the two 
eldest of whom, Krishna and Kailas, died early. The 
surviving sons of both these brothers are Christians, as 
indeed are all the now living descendants of Russomoy 
Dutt. Of these latter, all educated in Calcutta, his three 
surviving sons, Govind Chundra, Hur Chundra, and Girish 


Chundra, and a grandson, Oomesh Chundra, son of Kailas | 


| And equally happy is her rendering of the four other 
| stanzas of this great favourite of Thackeray, who quotes 
the above stanza in his lecture on Goldsmith, in the 
original, 

“*A4 Souvenir of the Night of the Fourth’ is taken 
from ‘ Les Chatiments’ of Victor Hugo. It is translated 
with all the pathos, sarcasm, and disdain of the original, 
in recording the death of a boy of seven, shot by the 
troops in the street fights, in the Carrefour Tiquitonne, 
on the 4th of December following the coup-d' état of Louis 
Napoleon. Victor Hugo’s lines on the death of his 
daughter are also very touchingly rendered, and the 
translator quotes a Sanskrit couplet to show that the 
same sentiment prevailed in the poetry of her own 
country some three thousand years ago. 

“ The volume contains a collection of one hundred and 
sixty-six pieces, selected chiefly from the modern poets 
of France. There are, however, a few exceptions, one 
of which is the well-known impromptu answer which 





Chundra Dutt, Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta Munici- | Pierre Corneille placed in the hands of a young lady, 


pality, issued a volume of English poetry under the title of 
The Dutt Family Album, published in London in 1870. 
Prior to that the son of a brother of Russomoy, Shoshee 
Chundra Dutt, also published a volume of English poems, 
entitled Miscellaneous Verses, in London in 1848. 

“Toru Dutt is the surviving daughter of Govind 
Chundra Dutt, and resides with her father at Calcutta. 
Both her deceased sister and herself are mentioned by 
Dr. Smith, in the article already referred to, as ‘ accom- 
plished young ladies, who write English verses in the 
Bengal Magazine, and who speak and write French like 
French ladies.’ Her father spent some years in Italy, 
France, and England, in the latter the first year at 
Cambridge, where the young ladies attended lectures. 
He afterwards resided for some time in the metropolis, 
and then for a period in the south of England, where the 
rich verdure, stately trees, and beauty of the scenery 
made a lasting impression upon the minds of the two 
sisters, the reflection of which is readily traced in their 
poetry. Indeed the elegant volume of English poetry, 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields,* bears on every page 
evidence of the pure and refined taste of these accom- 

lished ladies, as well as of their perfect mastery of both 
rench and English, and the power of transferring the 
poetry of the former with considerable spirit into the 
latter, but seldom evincing such shortcomings as may be 
readily overlooked in the production of a stranger. Toru 
Dutt’s favourite authors are Victor Hugo and Beranger. 
Of her aptness in transferring the spirit of her original 
_ the translation, take the following verse from the 
latter :— 
‘My Vocation. 
* Jeté sur cette boule, 
Laid, chetif, et souffrant ; 
Etouffé dans la foule, 
Faute d'étre assez grand ; 
Une plainte touchante 
De ma bouche sortit ;— 
Le bon Dieu me dit: “Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit!” 
A waif on this earth, 
Sick, ugly, and small ; 
Contemned from my birth 
And rejected by all ; 
From my lips broke a cry, 
Such as anguish may wring ;— 
“Sing,” said God in reply, 
“ Chant, poor little th 


* Dutt (Toru), A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. 


ing!”* 





| who, in the salon of the Duchess de Bouillon, glancing 


at an ivy-wreath in the hair of the aged Mad. de Motte- 
ville, had asked, with a sarcastic smile, ‘What plant is 
that which best adorns a ruin?’ In it, as in all the pieces 
in the volume, M. Toru Dutt reproduces the full spirit 
of the original. A quotition on the back of the title- 
page, in German from Schiller, adds to English, French, 
Sanskrit, and her own language, evidence of the well- 
known fact that this accomplished Indian lady is also a 
German scholar. The poems which bear the initial A. 
are by her deceased sister. 

“Tt is pleasant to have such bright evidence placed 
before us of the intellectual vigour of the native ladies of 
India, which in the case of M. Toru and her late sister 
Aru Dutt, certainly need not fear a searching comparison 
with that of their gifted European sisters.” 

J. B. 


Tue Port Laureate: “Toe Taste Rounp’ 
(5% §. xii. 244.)—This is doubtless from Sir T. 
Malory’s translation of the French romance, and 
seems to be used indifferently for “ Round Table.” 
In the first books of Morte d’Arthur the “ Round 
Table” is mentioned once or twice by anticipation, 
but in the third book Arthur says: “I love 
guenever the kynges daughter, Lodegrean of the 
land of Camelerd, the which holdeth in his hous the 
table round that ye [Merlyn] told he had of my 
father Uther.” Instead of lands, the father says : 
“T shall gyve him the table round the which 
Uther Pendragon gave me, & whan it is full com- 
plete, ther is an C knyghtes & fyfty And as for an 
C good knyghtes I have my self, but I fawte 1, for 
so many have been slayne in my dayes,” and “so 
Lodegreans delyvured his doughter Gweneur unto 
Merlyn and the table round with the C knyghtes.” 
It was, therefore, the queen’s dowry. Arthur 
could only find twenty-eight knights worthy to fill 
the fifty vacant seats. The Bishop of Canterbury 
blessed the “ syeges.” In the fourteenth book it is 
the “round table,” made by Merlyn to represent 
the world,—“ for by the round table is the world 
sygnified by ryghte.” We also read of the “seige 
perillous.” The ballad makers adopted either, as 
rhyme required :— 

“ The noble acts lately found 





Bhowanipore, at the Saptahik Sambad Press, 1876, 8vo. 
PP. Vili and 233, with plate of music. 





Of Arthur of the Table Round.’ 
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“ For as I understand thou hast 
As far as thou art able 
Done great despite and shame unto 
The Knights of the Round Table.” 
“Tf thou art of the Table Round, 
Quoth Tarquin speedilye, 
Both thee onl all thy fellowship 
I utterly defye.” 
W. G. 
I do not think that there is any such subtle dis- 


tinction between the “Round Table” and the 
“Table Round” in the Idylls of the King as M. E. 
supposes. I believe that “Table Round ” is used 


on rhythmical grounds only. In writing “ Round 
Table” the accent properly falls on “ Round,” and 
since the Jdylls are written in iambic or trochaic 
metre, the second accent would fall on the second 
syllable of “ Table,” causing it to be pronounced 
“ Tabél,” so we should have something like the old 
Puritan jingle of 
* The race is not unto the swift, nor him as fastest runs, 
Nor the battél to the peopél as have the longest guns.” 
English dissyllables are either iambics or tro- 
chees. We have no spondees, though the pre- 
positions tnto, unto, upon, may sometimes appear 
to beso, Strictly speaking, English rhythm knows 
nothing of quantity, all is regulated by accent. 
When into and unto, &c., seem to be spondees, it 


is nothing more than a shifting of the accent re- | 


quired by the exigencies of rhythm, frequent in 
chanting the Psalms. When I say that quantity 
is unknown in English rhythm, I mean as regards 
accent. A vowel may be accented whether pro- 
nounced long or short; thus the 7 is long in 
library, short in liberty; both are alike accented. 
I suppose that a spondee in Latin had no accent, 
so that either syllable might serve for the rest on 
the fourth foot in an hexameter line. 
E. Leaton Biesxrysorr. 


I must say that I do not think it much matters 
whether the Laureate has or has not any reason for 
his “* Round Table” or “ Table Round.” It would, 
however, be very odd indeed if “ Table Round” 
signified the occupants of the table, and “ Round 
Table” stood for the table itself. I have never 
had the patience to read much of anything that 
Tennyson wrote, so that I cannot speak from know- 
ledge ; but the passage that M. E. cites goes against 
his interpretation straight. 

“ But now the whole Round Table is dissolved ” 
does not mean that the table itself is dissolved, 
most certainly, but that the brotherhood of the 
knights is so. The table is not dissolved, for they 
show it at Winchester, and if, like other genuine 
relics, that has nothing to do with King Arthur, 
it goes still to show that the table was not supposed 
to be dissolved when the knights were. 

Now for the reason. Simply Tennyson uses 


“ Round Table ” as above when it suits the rhythm, 
“Table Round” when that form suits the | 


and 











rhythm, and this is a mystery to be spiritually dis. 
cerned. C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


I cannot for a moment believe that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s repeated use of “ Table Round ” rather than 
of “Round Table” was “casual.” He no doubt 
used it of set purpose, and probably for no deeper 
reason than that which led Stephen in Every Man 
in his Humour (Act ii. se. 3) to put as a poesy on 
a ring :— 

* The deeper the sweeter, 
Ile be judg’d by St. Peter.” 
“How by St. Peter?” asks his interlocutor; “I 
doe not conceive that.” “ Mary, St. Peter to make 
up the meeter,” is the reply. “Table Round” 
could be comfortably fitted into a line where 
“Round Table” would have entirely spoiled the 
rhythm. St. SwiruHry, 


Camprian Enouisa (5 §. xii. 326.)\—Viator 
judges hastily, as the manner of tourists is. He 
condemns the Principality because a certain 
farmer has put up an ungrammatical but perfectly 
intelligible notice in a certain field, and that field 
happens to be near the “fashionable watering- 
place” of Aberystwith. Now Aberystwith is sur- 
rounded by a thoroughly Welsh-speaking country, 
Welsh is freely spoken even in the town on market 
days ; when I was there last, in 1877, staying at 


| one of the chief hotels, I found that although the 


waiters— unctuous persons, imported for the season 
—were English, the female servants were Welsh, 
and spoke Welsh among themselves. Long may 
they do so! for sure ’tis a mistake to suppose 
that “ Welsh civilization” means the speaking or 
writing of accurate English. English being pro- 
bably the language of the future, it is good that 
Welsh children should learn it ; but not good, me 
judice, that their own ancient and interesting 
tongue should be discouraged, as it is discouraged. 
Not so long ago I went into a farmhouse close to 
the “ fashionable watering-place” of Dolgelly, and 
found there only the maid-servant, a stout lass 
of twenty, who could not speak a single word 
of English. I liked her all the better for it, 
though she was unable to tell me what I wanted 
to know. She smiled at me, because she was 
honest and good-natured, and I smiled at her, 
because she had red arms—an excellent thing in 
servants ; and we both felt (at least I did) that the 
interview was satisfactory, though unsuccessful. 
Why, even that wild experiment, the Welsh colony 
in Patagonia, deserves respect as a patriotic error. 
I, too, can give intelligence of a remarkable warning 
to trespassers, which appeared—for, alas, it appears 
no longer—painted in black letters on a white 
board, not a mile from the “ fashionable watering- 
place” of Scarborough. It was, indeed, a monw 
ment of high civilization, for its words were these- 
“ Mantraps and zoAvpAot Boro set here!” I was 
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beginning Homer when I first saw this announce- 
ment, so that to me it was especially interesting 
and curious. A. J. M. 


“Pror. Buckiann’s Lecture”: Epitapa on 
Pror. Bucktanp (5" §. xii. 302, 338.)—The 
lines upon Prof. Buckland’s lecture were given 
to my father by Mr. Philip Duncan, of New 
College, as having been written by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, and Mr. Duncan afterwards told me himself 
that Dr. Shuttleworth was the author. Mr. Philip 
Duncan was a great friend of the late warden, but 
he might have merely spoken from common report. 
The following amusing epitaph on Dr. Buckland 
was also attributed to Dr. Shuttleworth, but I do 
not know upon what authority :— 


Epitaph for the Rev. Dr. Buckland, written by Dr. Shuttle- 
7 f ah > roy 5 
worth, Bishop of Chichester, about the year 1820. 


“Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his funeral urn 
Whose neck ye must grace no more ; 
Gneias, Granite, and Slate ! he settled your date, 
And his ye must now deplore. 


Weep, Caverns, weep! with infiltering drip, 
Your recesses he ‘Il cease to explore ; 

For mineral veins and organic remains 
No Stratum again will he bore. 


Oh! his Wit shone like Crystal! his knowledge pro- 
found 
From Gravel to Granite descended ; 
No Trap could deceive him, no Slip could confound, 
Nor specimen true or pretended. 
He knew the birth-rock of each pebble so round 
And how far its tour had extended. 


His eloquence roll'd like the Deluge retiring 
Which Mastodon carcases floated 

To a subject obscure he gave charms so inspiring 
Young and Old on Geology doated. 

He stood forth like an Outlier; his hearers admiring 
In pencil each anecdote noted. 


* Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre 
He'll rise and break the stones, 
And examine each Stratum that lies around, 
For he’s quite in his element under ground. 


*If with Mattock and Spade his body we lay 
In the common Alluvial soil, 
He'll start up and snatch those tools away 
Of his own Geological toil. 
In a Stratum so young the Professor disdains 
That embedded should be his Organic Remains. 


Then expos'd to the drip of some case-hard’ning spring, 
His carcase let Stalactite cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring, 
When he is incrusted all over ; 
There ‘mid Mammoths and Crocodiles, high on a Shelf, 
Let him stand as a Monument raised to himself.” 


FREDERICK Mant. 


(Our old correspondent will forgive us for having 
superseded his version of the epitaph by an authoritative 
one in our own possession, The epitaph was written by 
Bishop Shuttleworth, When the dean's grave was being 
dug in Islip churchyard, Aug., 1856, the men came un- 
expectedly upon the solid limestone rock, which they 
were obliged to blast with gunpowder. The coincidence 


of this fact with the verses marked with an asterisk is 
remarkable. | 


Bisnorp Beitsy Portevs (5" S. xii. 164, 209, 
255, 296.)—Here are the bishop’s lines so sarcas- 
tically, not to say savagely, commented on by 
Thackeray in his Lectures on the Four Georges (ed. 
1861, p. 104) :— 

“ While at his feet expiring Faction lay, 

No contest left but who should best obey ; 

Saw in his offspring all himself renewed ; 

The same fair path of glory still pursued ; 

Saw to young George Augusta’s care impart 
Whate’er could raise and humanize the beart ; 
Blend a)l his grandsire’s virtues with his own, 
And form their mingled radiance for the throne— 
No further blessing could on earth be given— 
The next degree of happiness was—heaven ! 


To hold up to admiration and imitation a kiag 
who, at least according to the angry lecturer, 
“tainted a great society by a bad example, who in 
youth, manhood, old age, was gross, low, and sen- 
sual,” and who saw “all himself renewed” in his 
successor, may possibly be pardoned in a young 
clerical poet not averse from preferment, although it 
can hardly be praiseworthy ; but when his fulsome 
fervour rises—or sinks—to the point of apotheo- 
sizing such a monarch, his sycophancy merits all 
the condemnation to which an indignant satirist is 
capable of giving utterance, 

With regard to the bishop’s character generally, 
it seems to me that the estimate thereof with 
which F. G. has favoured us (ante, p. 255) is as 
just as it is well expressed : even the clergy may 
to some extent claim to be judged according to the 
standard of the times in which they live. And if 
Bishop Porteus is to be called over the coals for 
his highly coloured panegyric upon a sovereign 
who was not a saint, what are we to say to a 
panegyric of some sixty years later date? Southey’s 
Vision of Judgment, notwithstanding that his hero 
was endowed with all the domestic virtues, was 
surely the most indiscreet performance ever penned 
by a poet laureate. 

The communication to himself from his venerable 
lady friend, which Pror. Mayor gives ante, p. 210, 
requires correction. Bishop Porteus was not 
buried at Ide Hill, but at Sundridge, and his grave 
is not marked by “a simple headstone,” but by an 
elaborately ornamented tomb, surmounted by a 
funereal urn. Of this picturesquely situated tomb 
a good engraving will be found in Gent. Mag., 1824, 
part ii., p. 577, and on the same plate is given also 
a view of the Ide Hill chapel, which is designated 
as “ built of stone in a very neat and proper style,” 
but which, according to the print, would seem to 
be of a curiously mixed style, it being a sort of 
semi-classical structure, with gothic windows, a 
battlemented porch, and a stunted belfry tower on 
its roof. Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 
112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 
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Dr. Macryn (5 §. xii. 263, 298.)—It certainly 
required the evidence of Mr. How and Dr. Garry 
to satisfy me that Pen Owen was by Hook and not 
by Maginn. G. B. only “ believes,” and I fear that, 
unless he gives some reason for his belief, it cannot 
be allowed much weight in the present question. 
But Mr. J. T. Clark writes to me that the works 
referred to are ascribed to Dean Hook in the cata- 
logue of the Advocates’ Library, and that they were 
not originally published, but only reviewed, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. I shall not feel quite con- 
vinced, notwithstanding the weight of the evidence, 
until some explanation is given of Maginn’s letter 
to Jerdan (Autobiography, iii. 102). The following 
is a copy of part of the letter I refer to :— 

“8, Marlborough Street, Cork, 
** December 9.* 

* Dear Sir,......I write to you—for there is no use of 
talking humbug—to ask you for a favourable critique, or 
a puff, or any other thing of the kind—the word being no 
matter—of a forthcoming novel at Blackwood's, Percy 
Mallory, a8 soon as convenient. It is by the author of 
Pen Owen; who that is I do not know, but I guess, as I 
suppose so do you. Ebony may perhaps write you about 
it, for he is an indefatigable letter-writer; but at all 
events you will oblige me by giving it a favourable and 
early notice in your ‘Gazette.’ In return I vow to you 
a hecatomb of puns, and shall sacrifice the English tongue 
without remorse as fillings for your columns. 

* Yours faithfully, 
“Wittram Magryy.” 

Why should Maginn have taken all this trouble 

for the work of another ? Otruar Hamst. 


Tae Serseants at Arms (5 §S. xii. 328.)—The 
serjeants at arms form the most ancient corps in 
the army, being the body-guard of the sovereign 
since the Crusades. Readers of the Talisman may 
remember that a temporary dereliction of duty on 
the part of one of the serjeants at arms nearly cost 
Richard I. his life. Their numbers are now re- 
duced to ten, all of whom are the Queen’s serjeants 
at arms, but one of these is appointed to attend 
the Lord Chancellor and another to attend the 
Speaker. The duties of the remaining eight con- 
sist chiefly in escorting the sovereign in the House 
of Parliament or in making any public announce- 
ment in state, when the serjeant at arms who reads 
the proclamation is escorted by lifeguardsmen 
and preceded by a trumpeter. SEBASTIAN. 


The duties of the Queen’s serjeants at arms are 
to attend the person of the sovereign, to arrest 
traitors and persons of quality offending, and to 
attend the Lord High Steward of England sitting 
in judgment upon any traitor. By statute 13 
Richard IIL., chapter 6, there may not be above 
thirty of such serjeants in the realm. For a long 
time past there have been only ten of them, two of 


* Jerdan does not supply the date ; it is possibly 1825. 
Dates are not the strong feature of Jerdan’s Autodio- 
graphy, though even he is not so bad as John Galt. 








whom by allowance of the sovereign attend on the 
two Houses of Parliament. They were instituted 
by Richard I. between the years 1195 and 1199, 
and were at first twenty-four in number. 
Freperic Boase, 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Tue “Mayoress’s Serseaunt” at Oxrorp 
(5" §. xii. 346.—Mr. Turner’s note on this 
subject is valuable, as it probably corrects one of 
the many typographical errors which, as pointed 
out in the introduction to my Index of Municipal 
Offices, unfortunately occur in these reports. But 
I think it is worth while noting the passages where 
the mention of “ mayoress’s serjeaunt” is made, 
and perhaps Mr. Turner may be able to supply 
a further note thereon, for they certainly raise the 
question, Could a mistake be made in so many 
instances? The Commissioners report as follows 
(vol. i.) :— 

In the list of officers is “ Mayoress’s serjeant.”—P. 98. 

“The city marshall and the mayoress's serjeant are 
appointed by the mayor for the time being on the occasion 
of vacancies. They both hold their offices during good 
behaviour.” —P. 99. 

“The mayoress’s serjeant attends the mayor in pro- 
cessions. His salary is 62. 15s., and he is entitled to some 
small fees on leases granted by the corporation.”—-P. 102. 

Among the payments is the item ‘‘ Mayoress’s serjeant 


5l, 18s." —P, 104. 
G. L. Gowae. 


EssENDINE, WHISSENDINE, WINTERDINE, &c. 
(5 §S. xii. 108.)—Dine would appear to be 
another form of dean, den, and don, Anglo-Saxon, 
meaning a hollow at the foot of a hill. Thus in the 
South, in Kent, the terminal isden: Rolvenden, Ten- 
terden, Biddenden ; in Sussex it is dean: Oving- 
dean, Rottingdean, and East and West Dean; 
further north, in Shropshire, we have Carwardine, 
Sharwardine, and Leintwardine ; in Hertfordshire, 
Essendon, Hoddesdon, and Hillingdon. This 
form of don may be another term for ton or town; 
but I believe it to be but another corruption of 
den, dyne, dine, and dean. As very few places 
with the termination of den, dene, or dean occut 
north of Watling Street, Iam disposed to assign 
an Anglo-Saxon rather than a Danish origin to the 
term. The north of Watling Street, between 
Dover and Chester, and especially in the eastern 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lincolnshire, and 
in the North in Cumberland, suggests in the names 
of localities a marked Danish or Jutish origin, 
whilst to the south of Watling Street, Cornwall and 
Wales excepted, the origin of places is as clearly 
Anglo-Saxon. In Cornwall the names of places 
are of Pheenician origin. 

Jas. R. Scort, F.S.A. 

Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


I take it that the last two letters of Engadine 
are a modern addition. I render it “the gade, 
gate, or entrance of the Inn or Enn,” which falls 
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into some other river at Finstermiintz. The last 

syllable in the three other names mentioned is 

probably dean, a valley. R. S. Caarnock. 
Kissingen. 


Flavell Edmunds, in Traces of History in the 
Names of Places, Lond., 1872, explains “ Whissen- 
dine (Rutl.)” as “the camp of the Whis tribe” 
(p. 312), and “ Din, B.,” as “a camp, answering to 
the Latin dunum, the Celtic din, and the Saxon 
tun” (p. 197). Ep. MARSHALL. 


Hartshorne, the historian of Shropshire, considers 
that wardine denotes a village, being a cor- 
ruption from worthine, and that from worth, a 
village, in the Anglo-Saxon language (vide Lee’s 
History of Market Drayton, p. 79). 

W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Dr. Rourn (5" S. xii. 324.)—The following, as 
nearly as I can make it, is a complete collection of 
Dr. Routh’s publications in the order of their 
appearance :— 

Platonis Euthydemus et Gorgias, Gr. et Lat., cum 
notis, Oxon., 1784, 8vo. 

Reliquie Sacre. Oxon., 1814-18, tom. iv. 8vo. Editio 
altera, Oxon., 1846-8, tom. v. 8vo.—Vol. v. was also sup- 
plementary to the first four of 1814-18. 

Burnet’s History of his Own Time, with Notes. 
Oxon., 1823, 6 vols. 8vo. Second edition, with the sup- 
pressed passages and notes, Oxon,, 1833, 6 vols. 8vo.—The 
additional notes separately, accommodated to the first 
edition, pp. 180. 

Burnet's History of James II., with Additional Notes. 
Oxon., 1852, 8vo. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula. Oxon., 1832, 
tom. ii. 8vo. Editio altera et aucta, Oxon., 1840, 8vo. 
Editio tertia, Oxon., 1848, 8vo. 

Tres breves Tractatus : De Primis Episcopis; 8. Petri 
Alex. Fragmenta; 8. Irenzi ‘PH=I=S de Eccl. Rom. 
Oxon., 1852-3.—Collected in one volume, 1854. 


The most recent notice of Dr. Routh, inde- 
pendently of the correspondence on the article 
in the Standard, is by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
in “My Oxford Days” in Time for September 
last, where, as a Magdalen man, he inserts some 
characteristic anecdotes of his president. It will 
be observed that Dr. Routh’s literary life, from his 
first to his last publication, was extended to the 
unusual length of seventy years. Three Latin in- 
scriptions written by Dr. Routh were inserted in 
the Oxford Herald at the time of his death (Oxford 
Herald, Dec. 30, 1854). It is stated in Lowndes- 
Bohn, p. 2185, that besides the Plato and Burnet’s 
Own Time and the Opuscula, mentioned there, 
Dr. Routh “edited several classical works.” Is 
there any verification of this last statement? Per- 
haps J. R. B. will be able to reply. 

Ep. MarRsHALt, 


_ Ayprew Marveti (5 §. xii. 307.)—There 
's no doubt but that the words “marble” and 
_ union” are misprints for “ marvel” and “ onion” 
in Thompson’s edition of Andrew Marvell’s Works, 





1776, iii. 271. In the small folio edition of 1681 
they are correctly given as “ onion” and “ Marvel 
of Peru.” This was practically the first collected 
impression of the poems, published four years after 
his death by his friend Robert Boulter. All lovers 
of Andrew Marvell have, I presume, Dr. Grosart’s 
beautiful edition of 1872, in which (4to. i. 66) the 
true reading, “marvel” and “ onion,” is given, with 
reference in the notes to the curious misprint in 
several editions. Cooke’s 12mo. edition of 1726 
has “onion,” but on the next page (i. 100) we have 
“ marble” in place of “ marvel.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


La 


With regard to the spelling “union” for “onion,’ 
I am not sure that it isa misprint. It may be 
merely a Latinized spelling, since the Latin name 
is unio. Some country people call onions by 
the name of “inions.” Now ignon is a Provencal 
form of the word. As to “ marble” for “ marvel,” 
this we may certainly take to be a thorough mis- 
ao on the ground that the author no doubt 

new how to spell his own name. 
Watter W. Sxear. 


“ Marvel” was first misprinted “ marble” in 
1726, and the error was continued in all subsequent 
editions. “Union” first appeared in the edition 
of 1776. Both words are correct in the original 
folio of 1681, and are reprinted correctly in Dr. 
A. B. Grosart’s Works of A. Marvell, vol. i. p. 65 
(whence this note is taken), “ Fuller Worthies’ 
Library.” B. N. 


“Criever” (5% §. xii. 268.)\—Mr. Wedgwood 
supplies an example of the use of the word which 
is much earlier than 1650 :— 

“ The bissart bissy but rebuik 
Scho was so cleverus of her cluik.” 
W. Dunbar, fl. c. a.p. 1465-1530. 

If the supposition of Abp. Whately in English 
Synonyms should be supposed to account for the 
word as a form of deliver, then there is :— 

“ Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 
And wondurly delyver and gret of strengthe.” 
Chaucer, Prol., 84. 
Ep. MarsHAa.t. 


Prof. Skeat, in his Eng. Dict., says it is not 
easy to find an earlier example than the cleverly of 
Hudibras (a.p. 1663). The word cliver occurs as 
an adj. (applied to the devil) in the Bestiary 
(Suffolk, c. 1230). Mr. Oliphant apparently iden- 
tifies this cliver with clever. See his Old and 
Middle English, p. 285. A. L. Maya#ew. 

Oxford. 


Trots, DaucutTer or GeorGE FuLJAMBE, OF 
Brimincton, Dersy (5" §. xii. 229, 347.)—In Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc., viii. 41) 
the connexion between Bellingham and Woodcock 
of New Timber, Sussex, is given thus :—Thomas 
Woodcock, of New Timber, married Ursula, eldest 
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daughter of Sir Edward Bellingbam, and co-heiress 
of her brother Thomas Bellingham. The eldest 
son of this marriage was Sir Thomas Woodcock, 
Governor of Windsor Castle (knighted in 1660), 
whose son Edward Woodcock was father of the 
wife of Sir Purey Cust. According to the generally 
received pedigrees, and assuming the marriage of 
the foregoing Sir Edward Bellingham with Troth 
Fuljambe (a marriage usually given as somewhat 
doubtful), the co-heirs of Bellingham—of whom 
Earl Brownlow appears to be the elder—would 
now be representatives of FitzWilliam of Aldwark 
and Fuljambe of Osberton, as well as co-heirs of 
Nevill, Marquis of Montagu. The pedigree of 
Bellingham in Dallaway’s East Sussex or Berry’s 
Sussex Genealogies may possibly help to solve this 
descent. W. D. Pryx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

Troth, daughter of George Foljambe, of Brim- 
ington, in reply to Mr. Barpsuey's inquiry, is 
said to have been baptized on Aug. 23, 1573. 

Joun W. STaNDERWICK. 

[Oaberton isa Thornhagh property, which never be- 
longed to the male line of the Foljambes. The repre- 
sentative of Alice Fitzwilliam, wife of Sir Jas. Foljambe, 
of Walton, would, however, appear to be one of the 
heirs of the line of Fitzwilliam, of Aldwarke.] 


Portrait or Marcaret Patten, A Repvrep 
Centenarian (5™ 8, xii, 247.)—Three portraits 
at least of this remarkable woman have been 
published. In one (a mezzotinto by Cooper) she 
is represented in a white hood and peak, with 
a stick; in another (a profile by Smith) she 
is dressed in a riding hood ; the third, taken from 
a painting by Thomas Crawford in the year 1735 
(four years before her death), is given (together 
with some particulars of her life) in Grainger’s 
Wonderful Museum. A very similar account of 
her appears in Kirby’s Wonderful Museum, but 
without a portrait. 

Everarp Home CotemaAy. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 

“Gop SPEED THEM WELL” (5 §, xii. 125.)— 
I have heard, many years ago, that at a village 
church in Westmorland (I do not remember its 
name) it was usual for the clerk, after the publica- 
tion of the banns of marriage, to sing out, solemnly, 
“ God speed t’em well!” I cannot say whether 
after each, or only after the third time of asking. 

_ 2 


Cumberland. 


Worpswortn’s Greek Port (5" §. xii. 269.)— 
The following line from Virgil’s Georgic, ii. 458-9, 
may be compared with the reference to some Greek 
poet in Wordsworth’s notes :— 

*«¢) 


fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agri i. 


las ! 


Ep. MARSHALL. 








A Sriver Baper (5 §. xii. 328) belonged to 
a member of the St. James’s Society or Westminster 
Youths, a society of ringers founded about the close 
of the last century by one John Henks, a great 
ringer among the Cumberlands. It was called the 
Westminster, and was intended as a preparatory 
or educational society for the benefit of beginners, 
as yet not qualified to become members of the re- 
gular society. After continuing in this manner, 
with much benefit to ringing tyros, for some years, 
in the course of which time many good peals were 
rung by its members, it gradually dwindled away, 
and its meetings ceased, until, in 1824 (the date of 
the badge), it was resuscitated under the name of 
the St. James’s Society. The society of this name 
rang first at St. James’s, Clerkenwell (whence its 
name), and St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, City, 
afterwards at Christ Church, Blackfriars. Its head- 
quarters have now for many years been the tower 
of St. Clement Danes. H. T. E. 


Tae Worp “Crear” (5% §, xii. 265.)—Mr, 
C. G. W. Lock, in his interesting article on this 
word, says, “I know no instance of a Chipping 
situate near the sea.” I wish to direct his attention 
to the city of Copenhag»n, called in Danish 
Kjobbenhavn, that is, Chippinz-haven or market 
harbour. G:o. C. Boas. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmins‘er. 


“TattetT”: “SpREATHE” (5" S. xii. 246.)— 
In defining a tallet as a hay-loft C. T. B. agrees 
with the glossaries on the dialect of North-east 
Devon, from Barnstaple to Exmoor inclusive (see 
Grose, Palmer, and Rock). It is worthy of 
remark, however, that the word does not occur 
in either the Exmoor Scolding or the Exmoor 
Courtship. The definition, however, is too re- 
stricted for some other south-western glossaries, 
but not sufficiently narrow for a third group. 
Thus Couch (South-east Cornwall) defines it as 
“a loft”; Jennings (Somerset) as “the upper 
room next the roof, used chiefly of outhouses, as 
a hay-tallet”; Williams and Jones (Somerset) as 
“the space next the roof in outhouses”; and 
Pulman (confines of Devon, Dorset, and Somerset 
shires) as “the loft over a stable. In some parts 
of the country any upstair room is called a tallet.” 
On the other hand the definition given by Barnes 
(Dorset) is “a hay-loft over a stable.” 

The word does not occur either in Garland’s 
(West Cornwall) glossary or in the addenda to it; 
and an old gentleman and his nephew, both born 
and always resident at St. Austel, in Cornwall, 
have just told me that they never heard the word, 
so far as they remember. Tallet is the most pre- 
valent orthography, but tallit and tallut are also 
used. 

Spreathe does not appear to be in use west of 
Dorset and Somerset shires (see Barnes and Wil- 
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liams and Jones). In Devonshire and South-east 
Cornwall the equivalent appears to be spray. 
Wm. PenceEtty. 
Torquay. 


The word tallet is still commonly used in Here- 
fordshire and Gloucestershire to my knowledge ; 
also the word spreathe, or more frequently spree, 
when speaking of chapped hands. J. W. B. P. 


OrtciIn or THE Word “ Garret” (5™ §. xii. 
302, 351.)—I am sorry to trespass again on your 
readers with respect to the above word, but I must 
protest against the supposition that a garret is 
a granary, as said to be proved by Kavanagh. 
Surely it is known to every scholar that the Origin 
of Language and Myths is the most ridiculous 
book on etymology ever written, and that the 
author had no more idea of the subject than an 
infant. It has been a standing jest for years, and 
this is the first time that I remember to have seen 
it seriously quoted. A man who could prove that 
galetas, grenier, and galette are all one word could 
prove anything, except that he is acquainted with 
the phonetic laws of the French language. 

Watrer W. SKEAr. 


Sriritvatism, Seconp Sicut, &c. (5 §. xii. 
268, 294, 313, 334, 357.)—Your correspondent 
will find some valuable information on these 
subjects in Dr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture (1873, 
2 vols.). He should consult also Napier’s Folk- 
Lore of West of Scotland (1879, p. 71) ; Harland 
and Wilkinson’s Lancashire Folk-Lore (1867, 
p- 105) ; Fiske’s Myths and Mythmakers (1873, 
p. 225); and Hardwick’s Traditions, Superstitions, 
and Folk-Lore (p. 123). 

T. F. Tuiserton Dyer. 

Sxutts or Horses 1n Caurcues (5™ §, xii. 
248.)—This subject was treated of in “ N. & Q.,” 
4" S. iii. 500, 564, 608 ; iv. 66, where the general 
opinion was that they were built in for acoustic 
purposes. In 1**S. v. 274, 453, there was a notice of 
the remains of sheep and horses being found under 
the floors of churches, where they were supposed to 
indicate the traces of heathen sacrifices on the 
spot in earlier times. Ep. Marsa... 


Byroy’s “Enouisn Barps,” &c. (5 S. xii. 
226, 355.)—In consequence of Mr. Rute’s inquiry 
I have consulted the MS. of the third edition, now 
im my father’s possession, and find the word in 
question to be most unmistakably “creaking.” 
Byron originally wrote “maudlin,” but ran it 
through and substituted “creaking.” The first 
ninety-six lines of the poem, as it now stands, 
appeared for the first time in the third edition. 

Joun Murray, Jun. 


Wauistiixe (5% §, xi. 186, 275, 336 ; xii. 92.)— 
ut forty years ago I was acquainted with a 


music and who could whistle well. His sister 
also was said to whistle beautifully. I never heard 
her, but was often told of the great treat it was to 
hear the brother and sister whistling the first and 
second parts of a duet with accuracy. Twenty 
years later I met an officer (Major Lees) in Cal- 
cutta who was a marvellous whistler, and who used 
to accompany himself on the piano. 
Gisses Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


That some ladies are able to whistle is a well- 
known fact. The eminent vocalist Miss Robertson 
possesses this cultivated accomplishment, though I 
believe that she restricts her whistling to private 
parties. If it were needful, I could mention two 
ladies of title (the one married, the other unmar- 
ried and nineteen years of age) who whistle ex- 
quisitely, usually to a pianoforte accompaniment. 
One of these ladies whistled in public at a village 
“penny reading.” I wrote at some length on the 
subject of “ Whistling Ladies” in two articles, 
signed “ Percy Mayne,” that appeared in the six- 
penny edition of the London Figaro, April 26 and 
May 3, 1877; but as my remarks occupied five 
columns of that journal, I can only, in this place, 
make a bare reference to them. I may say that 
the younger of the two ladies to whom I have 
referred is exceedingly handsome, and that the act 
of whistling does not detract from her beauty. 

Curnpert Bene. 


Perhaps the prejudice against this accomplish- 
ment (?) in the fair sex may be due to the dis- 
tortion of features it occasions. We may remember 
how Minerva cast away with an imprecation the 
pipe, which afterwards proved so fatal to Marsyas, 
when she beheld in the water the disfigurement of 
her face caused by her musical performance. I 
know, however, a lady who, when forbidden as a 
girl to whistle, used to steal away into the woods 
to indulge in her favourite amusement. 

“©The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice.” 
The Ancient Mariner 
Probably Coleridge thought it somewhat of an 
uncanny accomplishment in a woman when he 
made “The Night-Mare Life-in-Death” express her 
satisfaction by whistling thrice. 
W. J. Beryuarp-Suiru. 


pt. iii. 


Temple. 


I have three daughters who whistle, two of 
them very well indeed. My son whistles, and 
accompanies himself on the piano; and I may 
add that I myself, asa youth, was a noted whistler. 
a 2. an 


Tue “Comic Roscius” (5 §. xii. 269.)— 
Sloman was the name of the actor. He was many 
years at the Coburg, now the Victoria Theatre, and 





clergyman in this neighbourhood, who was fond of 





a great favourite there as an excellent comic actor 
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and singer. In the latter branch of his art he 
became famous for his genuine drollery in the songs 
of The Beautiful Boy and the Three Part Medley. 
He afterwards appeared at the English Opera 
House (Lyceum) as Mungo in The Padlock, and, I 
believe, became one of the company, but am not 
certain. His brother was the husband of Mrs. 
Sloman, a tragic actress, who appeared at Drury 
Lane in 1820 as Belvidera and in other high-class 
characters. GeorceE ELtts. 
St. John’s Wood. 


“Posy "=a Sincie Frower (5" §. xii. 188, 
289, 329, 350.)—From the able treatment this sub- 
ject has received in the pages of “ N. & Q.” two 
points may be considered settled. The posy was 
generally composed of more than one flower, and 
the word is a variation of poesy. From these pre- 
mises a conclusion may be urged, and it is briefly 
this. An offering of flowers was originally made, 
to which a meaning was attached by the donor to 
be interpreted by the donee. Sometimes it was 
accompanied by a motto that made such meaning 
plain ; sometimes it was, as Mr. Picton writes, the 
“concrete emblem of the sentiment ” intended to 
be conveyed. With or without legend it was a 
posy. The old name survived after Time, who 
devours all things, had consumed both concrete 
emblem and motto, and a present of flowers re- 
mained a posy, even as a ream of paper has sur- 
vived the riem or thong which once bound it and 
gave it name. W. Wuistox, 


Sones Wantep (5" §, xii. 348.)—“ Ben Back- 
stay” is one of Dibdin’s songs, and is printed in 
the Universal Songster, ii. 276. 8. D 

{We have to thank several correspondents for enabling 
us to send MS, versions to E, W. 8. } 


“Tynocents ” Toye (5" S. xii. 358.) —Whether 
this be in its origin part of a song dating from 1254 
Icannot say. The melody does not sound much 
like one of that remote period, but it is pretty well 
known in some parts of France, where (in combina- 
tion with tone 5, second ending) it is commonly 
sung to the Litany of Loretto. RB 


VALENTINE Pet (5 S. vi. 188, 312.)—One of 
both names was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1574-5, but took no higher degree. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Atrrep Bunn (5" §. xii. 68, 115, 156.)—I 
have a copy of Bunn’s Word with Punch, which 
is in size and appearance very much like Punch 
itself. It bears the date of Nov. 11, 1847, and is 
a very clever reply to the attacks of Punch, par- 
ticularly taking off the peculiarities of Douglas 





Jerrold, Gilbert A’Beckett, and Mark Lemon, 
under the pseudonyms of Wronghead, Sleekhead, 
and Thickhead, the publishers—Bradbury & Evans | 





—being designated Bradhall & Heavens, the latter, 
whose name was Mullete Evans, being styled Mull 
it Heavens. There was only one number published, 
but it has a clever sketch or tailpiece, a roll of 
paper in shape of a vial, and a pill-box labelled, 
“This dose to be repeated should the patients 
require it.” Epwarp T. Dvusy, 
15, Queen's Terrace, Hammersmith. 


“Srrane” (5 §. xii. 89, 115, 156, 256.)—This 
verb I have heard used in the manner described, 
but did not know of its being so written. It was 
by a person in the country, who had never been 
resident anywhere but in her native village—“] 
stranged varra much.” She also used another 
verb as active which we are accustomed to deem 
passive—“TI ’stonish at it,” “I due ’stonish.” I 
think it was when she wished to be emphatic. 


M. P. 
Cumberland. 


Diprose’s “ History or St. Clement Davygs” 
(5® S, xii. 106, 133.)—I have in my possession the 
first volume and the circular referred to by J. N. 
I subscribed for a copy of the second volume, but 
never received it or a reply to my letter asking 
why it had not been delivered. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The second volume of Mr. Diprose’s account of 
St. Clement Danes was published in 1876. 
L. L. H. 


“ NINE POINTS OF THE Law” (5% §, xi. 447 ; xii. 
33.)—Part of a well-known expression—“ Pos- 
session is nine points of the law.” This ager 
was first applied to actions of ejectment, in whic 
the plaintiff must recover on the strength of his 
own title, the defendant’s possession being pre- 
sumed to be legal until the contrary is shown. 

Bar-Poist. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Lapornum” (5" §, xii. 69, 157.)— 
“Laburnum is said to have been derived from Jere 
bois, or bow-wood, the wood having been formerly 
esteemed as good for bows, being hard and elastic.”— 
Notes on Natural History, by J. C., p. 173. 
Joun Cuurcatiyi Sikes. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


May not this word be the Latin alburnvm? 
Cotgrave gives, “ Aubourt, a kind of tree tearmed 
in Latine Alburnvs, (it beares long yellow blos- 
somes which no Bee will touch).” Bailey, in his 
Etym. Dictionary, ed. 1731, also has “ Laburnum, 
a kind of shrub of which bees will not taste.” 
The Latin term may be derived from the colour of 
the wood, as in the following quotation from Hol- 
land’s Plinie, bk. xvi. ch. xviii. (in Richardson): 

“ The cypresse, walnut, chesnut-trees, and the labur- 


| num cannot in any wise abide waters. This last-named 


is a tree proper unto the Alpes, not commonly knowne: 
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the wood thereof is hard and white : it beareth a blossome 
of a eubite long, but bees will not settle upon it.” 


8. J. H. 


Autuors oF Quotations Wanted (5™ §. xii. 
349.) — 
“ Many there be that come to nod.” 
These lines are rather inaccurately remembered from 
acopy of verses which appeared in the Family Herald, 
vol. v. p. 430. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Witt Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed ‘ Christmas,” without 
delay ! 


Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Or this, the second edition, Prof. Rhys says, “ It will be 
found to be a new one, not areprint of the first.” Prima 
facie, therefore, such a book should not belong to that 
‘too well-known class of Celtic works from which, as 
Mr. Rhys himself says, “the reader can only derive 
wrong ideas of Celtic questions.” In point of fact, neither 
as regards scope nor treatment do Mr. Rhys’s lectures 
fall within this definition of a too abundant class of 
literature, to which we hope they are destined to give 
the death blow. 

It is now considered by most philologists an incontro- 
vertible truth that at some remote period there was an 
original Aryan nation which used an original language. 
This nation, after attaining a considerable amount of cul- 
ture and civilization, as evinced by its vocabularies, spread 
itself out from its original locus in quo in Central Asia, 
eastward and westward. That there was this one great 
nation has been inferred from the fact that words of home 
use and agriculture, of some of the commoda vile, of 
numerals, of terms of blood relationship, pronouns, 
necessary verbs and nouns, are the same in all the Aryan 
subdivisions, whether the representatives of the race be 
found in Cashmere or in Connaught. This consensus of 
words is held to demonstrate identity of race, and no 
doubt justly so, though non-Aryan races must have been 
swept up and incorporated with the Aryan stock in its 
progress through Europe and elsewhere. 

Tried by this law the Irish and Welsh nationalities 
(called by Mr. Rhys Goidelic and Brythonic) are proved 
to be substantially members of this great nation. But 
were the discrepancies which now broadly demarcate 
the Goidil from the Brython at some period no part of 
the original language? Mr. Rhys thinks that there was 
a period when no such differences existed, when the two 
races were the same Celts and spoke the same language— 
a language which contained in itself the original forms 
out of which such modern differences have sprung. This 
all-important fact bas come to light through the recovery 
of early complex forms, which on dissection yield both 
results. The further result of all this is the conclusion that 
in the Goidils and the Brythons there is, in reality, one 
Celtic race, equally as there was only one Celtic language. 
At the dawn of history the Celts representing this conjoint 
Goidelo-Brythonic race, but then neither Goidelic nor 
Brythonic (neither Irish nor Welsh), are found on the 
continent of Europe, placed between the Italians and 
the Teutons, the two nations destined to press them 
thereafter into their present modest area. This “Celtic 
people,” says Mr, Rhys, “speaking one and the same 





language, came (i.e. into Britain) from the Continent 
and settled in this island. Sooner or later some of them 
crossed over to Ireland and made themselves a home 
there” (p. 34). After and in consequence of this separa- 
tion differences arose in the speech of both, aggravated 
in both cases, Mr. Rhys thinks, by the infiltration of 
non-Aryan words, through the influence of races already 
in possession of the island (p. 35). 

he prehistoric identity of the Welsh and Irish lan- 
guages being thus established, Mr. Rhys carefully 
considers certain peculiarities now common to both. 
Amongst the latter is a practice in the daily use of speech 
of changing initial consonants, under certain circum- 
stances, in accordance with admitted and well-under- 
stood rules. This strange law of the two Celtic languages 
Mr. Rhys thus accounts for, if he does not justify it. He 
says: “ When heterogeneous sounds are brought into im- 
mediate contact with one another, there are hollows to 
be filled and mountains to be lowered " (p. 41). 

At p. 178 Mr. Rhys examines the question whether 
the Celts on invading Britain found a non-Aryan race 
already there. If we give full credence to Tacitus we 
must believe that there was such a race and that it was 
Iberian. Tacitus, however, unfortunately stands alone 
in this assertion, and the Basque language, being too 
modern, cannot help us in the inquiry. Mr. Rhys, 
therefore, takes up another ground (p. 180). Considering 
it proved that p was foreign to the original Goidelo- 
Brythonic language, he regards that letter, found in 
numerous British place-names in Ptolemy, as evidence 
that the names themselves and the people who gave 
them are not of Celtic origin. 

There is much other interesting matter in these lec- 
tures, but space forbids our notice of it. In executing 
his difficult task Prof. Rhys has shown great learning 
and sound judgment, the result being a valuable addition 
to special glottology. 


Gefliigelte Worte. Der Citatenschatz des Deutschen Volks. 
Von Georg Biichmann. Elfte umgearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. (Berlin, Haude- und Spener'sche 
Buchhandlung: F. Weidling.) 

TueEse “ winged words ” were first published in 1864, so 

that eleven editions have been required in fifteen years, 

a sufficient proof that the book satisfied a want. Readers 

of “ N. & Q.” might often find here an answer to queries 

respecting the origin of proverbial sayings. The author 
has diligently improved the successive editions by con- 
tributions from all quarters, availing himse'f not seldom 
of the learning of “ N. & Q.” The work c.ntains, after 

a brief introduction, Biblical citations (pp. 3-42), citations 

from German (43-193), French (194-215), English (216- 

229), Italian (230-2), Greek (233-255), Latin (256-325), 

and, lastly, historical citations (326-420) : index of names 

(421-433), index of citations (434-467). The society for 

the reform of English spelling (who, to the dismay of 

scholars, circulate with approval words of the late Mr. 

John Mill, expressing approval of the barbarous spelling 

now in vogue in Spanish) may be interested in the witty 

application of 1 Cor. v. 6, “ Euer Ruhm ist nicht fein” 

(“ Your glorying is not good”), by those who oppose the 

omission of “das dehnende 4” (“h as the mark of a 

long vowel”). They write it, “Euer Rum ist nicht 

fein ” (“ Your rum is not good”). Biichmann of course 

(p. 339) rejects the fiction that Galileo qualified his 

abjuration by the words “Eppur si muove.” The famous 

example of tmesis, “ Deficiente pecu-, deficit omne, -nia,” 
is traced (p. 307) to Rabelais, iii. 41, who also (ii. 28) is 
the earliest authority cited for vade-mecum. “ Kampf 
um’s Dasein " is shown to be as old as the Essay on the 

Principles of Population by Malthus (1789), who speaks 

of the “struggle for existence.” This most entertaining 
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and instructive book ought no longer to be withheld 
from the English public. Many valuable illustrations 
and additional citations might be culled from the pages 
of “N. & Q.” J. E. B 


The Visitation of Derbyshire. By William Dugdale, Esq., 

Norroy King at Armes, (Mitchell & Hughes ) 
It is stated on the title-page that this visitation was 
“taken in 1662 and reviewed in 1663”; but, unless there 
is a misprint in the pedigree of Tunsted at p. 33, it was 
also reviewed in 1664, for Francis Tunsted is said to 
have been “ setat. 32 in 1664.” There are also indications 
of later revision, for it is stated at p. 2 that John More- 
wood, of Alfreton, was “ High Shrive 1676.” The visita- 
tion contains ninety-two pedigrees, but they are so 
meagre that they are unworthy of Dugdale’s great repu- 
tation asa herald. In most cases the pedigree is con- 
fined to the bare names of the successive heads of the 
family, and, as a rule, the younger children are omitted 
altogether. The redeeming point is that the age of the 
heir is usually inserted. All visitations have a certain 
value, from their containing scraps of information not to 
be found elsewhere, but there are few which are less 
interesting than this Visitation of Derbyshire. The 
reader will look in vain for the connexion of Dr. Meverell, 
of London, with the family at Tideswell, from which he 
sprang ; and he will find no intimation that Lord Frech- 
vile’s mother, Joyce Fleetwood, was the widow of Sir 
Hewet Osborne, the ancestor of the Dukes of Leeds. It 
must also be suspected that the editor does not always 
describe the arms correctly, for he assigns to Samuel 
Roper, of Heanor, the well-known antiquary, the coat of 
Sable, a parrot or, whereas the Roper arms are notoriously 
Sable, an eagle close or, and were tricked by Dugdale on 
a shield of twelve quarterings. There is no hint given 
of the editor's name, and there is no preface giving 
information or description of the MS. from which the 
visitation was printed. Altogether, we fear that this must 
be pronounced an unsatisfactory edition of an unin- 
teresting visitation. 


Register of the Rectors and Fellows, Scholars, Exhibi- 
tioners, and Bible Clerks of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With Illustrative Documents and a History of the 
College. By the Rev. Charles William Boase, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor. (Oxford.) 

Tus is one of those books that defy criticism. The 

simple announcement that there is such a volume in 

existence, edited with the conscientious care which all 
who know him will feel certain that Mr. Boase has 
bestowed on the Register, is quite sufficient to ensure it 
an immediate and hearty welcome, and a permanent 
position among standard books of reference. This 
Register is one of those books already characterized by 
an eminent writer in these pages as “of incomputable 
value to English history for all time to come.” The title 
fully explains the character of the volume, but it is only 
those who have had experience in similar undertakings 
who can thoroughly appreciate the amount of patient 
labour involved in illustrating an unbroken series of per- 

sonal histories commencing so far back as the year 1318. 

The only thing to be regretted is that the volume is 

printed “for the Rector and Fellows,” and that the im- 

pression is limited to 200 copies. Ore of the general 

public who obtains a copy may regard himself as a very 
fortunate man. 


In the October number of the Quarterly Review many 
readers will be at once attracted to the articles on Pascal 
and De Maistre. It is perhapscurious that the Quarterly 
reviewer should seem to do less justice to the greatness 
of Blaise Pascal than did a presumably Presbyterian 
writer in the very first volume of the North British Re- 
view so long agoas 1844. The views of De Maistre on 





Russia are interesting, but do not seem to us to give proof 
of much penetration. “TIlluminism,” which he th 

a pathway tending necessarily to a return to Latin unity, 
is now never heard of in Russia, and the leaning towels 
Protestantism which De Maistre attributed to the more 
educated Russian clergy, is not to be found among them 
at the present day, though there is, happily, no little 
evidence of increasing culture and breadth of view among 
Eastern theologians. 


Mr. Ratstow contributes to the Nineteenth Century an 
interesting article entitled “ Cinderella,” in which are 
given the various versions of the well-known fairy tale of 
that name. He alludes to some papers that appeared 
recently in our columns on the subject of Vair. Mr. ¢, 
Leland’s article in Macmillan on “ Russian Gipsies,” as 
well as one in the Cornhill on ‘‘ Forms of Salutation,” 
will be read with interest. 

Ovr friend Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston will give a Sto 
Telling at the Town Hall, Brighton, on Wednesday, te 
inst., at 3 p.m. The proceeds will be devoted to Mra 
Tait’s Orphanage at St. Peter's, 


THE Late James Maipment.—It is with deep regret 
that we have to announce the death of this eminent 
Scottish lawyer and accomplished antiquary, which took 
place on the 24th ultimo. Mr. Maipment’s two little 
volumes on Peerages of Scotland are looked upon 
among the highest authorities on the subject, while his 
numerous publications connected with early Scottish 
literature and history are highly prized by all students of 
those interesting branches of learning. Finally, we may 
add that among the frequent and valued contributors 
to “ N. & Q.” there were few who had a greater claim t 
the gratitude of its readers than our kind and learned 
friend James MAIpMENT, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice? 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. C. (Scarborough).—Next week. We shall be 
to have copies of any other letters that you may think of 
general interest. 

E. H. (“Codex Diplomaticus ”).—Assuming that 
mean the great work of J. M. Kemble, it was publi 
for the English Historical Society, 1839-47, in siz 
volumes, 8vo. 

Grorcrt Fraser.—Doubtless you read Fawriel as the 
second of the authors we mentioned last week, instead of 
the name which accidenta!ly passed the press. 

S. P. (“ And wretches ”).—Pope, Rape of the Lock, ¢. ti, 
21 


A. F. C. (“ Drumclog ”).—We shall be glad to forward 
it to A. J. 

H. C. DeLevinexe.—A modern schoo! asserts the ef 
be more correct. 
E. Matraey.—Roils Series (Longmans). 
H. (“ Lord Lovel ”) has sent no name and address. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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